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DIURNAL BIRDS OF PREY 
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BELLARINE PENINSULA SIGHTINGS 1958/1074 


M 


By Jack Wheeler, Belmont. RLF iy 


Having travelled the Bellarine Peninsula extensively during the 
past 16 years, I have recorded in my bird notes sightings of all 
hawks, eagles etc., including breeding and other points of 
interest. 


it will be noted that the peak years were from 1961 to 1971;with 
a sharp falling off in numbers for the past three years. 


This of course may be due to adverse seasona! conditions + 
experienced ducing that time, or it could be due to the use of 
1080 and other pesticide products in.the district. Proof, 
naturally, is very desirable, and for this we are dependerit on 
the scientist; in the meantime they remain highly suspect 

l have considered the Bellarine Peninsula as being the whole of 


the Bellarine Shire and Borough of Queenscliffe, and all that 
part of South Barwon Shire east of the Torquay Highway. 


References to the birds of prey of this region as commented 
upon by the late Sir Charles Belcher are from his well known 
book, "The Birds of the District of Geelong, Australia". 


Abbreviations : OGNR Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 


WBD - World Bird Day population count. 
CBC - Challenge Bird Count. 

B - Denotes breeding record. 

X - Reference column. 


References : e. 
Spotted Harrier: There appears to be only one reference of this 
species on the Bellarine Peninsula - Sir Charles Belcher - One 
bird shot samphire marshes Point Henry 1913. 


It is of interest to know that one bird of this species Was 
recorded by author at Meredith during 1958. 


NANKEEN KESTREL 
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DIURNAL BIRDS OF PREY (Continued) 
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DIURNAL BIRDS OF PREY (Continued) 


Species Year of Sighting 

58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 
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References (continued) 


Swamp Harrier: Most sightings were over Reedy Lake (Leopold), Drysdale 
and Hannah: Breeding took place Drysdale, Mannerim, Curlewis and 
Marcus Hill during 1961, 1962 and 1963. Not all were successful. 
Mostly nested in oaten crops and well advanced pasture. 


Belcher records: "Commonest and most widely distributed Reedy Lake 
and marshes near Barwon Heads". 


There has been a sharp decline of this species from 1970 onwards. 


Grey Goshawk: One bird found dead on Barwon Heads golf course 30th. 
July, 1962 by Col. Blakney and forwarded to National Museum, Melbourne. 
Odd reports of this species being seen during winter in the Mannerim 
area, but never able to confirm same. Belcher says: "Rare - One of 
the most beautiful of God's creatures." 


| IMMATURE BROWN GOSHAWK 
photos by Jack Wheeler 
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Australian Goshawk: Most sightings were in bushland areas of Wallington 
and Ocean Grove. During 1966, a pair nested near Mannerim reservoir an 
reared two young. One was believed to have been taken for falconry, but 
was later released. Belcher records a nest, which he robbed, at Point 
Lonsdale near Salt Lake. D “ing 1972, one fine bird was captured in a 
put coop at Newcomb. lu was removed and later released out of the 
district. 


Collared Sparrowhawk: Only one sighting at Curlewis on 29th. July, 
1964, a lone bird being attacked and driven off by a pair of Black- 
shouldered Kites. Belcher reports this species once nested near Ocean 
Grove and there were three eggs. 


Wedge-tailed Eagle: First sightings were at Drysdale and Wallington 
from 1961, but the first nest was not found until 1964 by Capt. Harry 
Bell at Ocean Grove. There were two young, but disaster resulted from 
fierce winds after which the two young were found on the ground below 
the nest. One was dead from exposure and the other was cared for 
privately but later died from the effects of ricketts. Three nests 
were originally in Cuthbertson's bush at Ocean Grove, but today two 
only remain and are in the present Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. The 
last breeding took place during the 1971/72 season, when one young was 
reared successfully and the family of three remained in the district 
for several months until two were shot near Drysdale, only days before 
thís species was given full protection. 


At Breamiea, one bird was found in a distressed condition on sandhills 
on 24th. December 1969; it was filmed as it flew off out to sea, but 
was seen to crash into the sea approximately 1/4 mile off shore. Nine 
days later a Wedge-tailed Eagle was found beach-washed, dead on the 
beach west of Pt. Lonsdale. (Could this have been a victim of 1080, A 
which was being used in the area at that time?) 


Australian Little Eagle: The first sighting was in June 1958, at Marcus 
Hill when a Tone bird was being harrassed by ravens. Other sightings - 
were all of single birds only. No nesting is known for the district. | 
White-breasted Sea-eagie: The only sighting was near Church's Point 

Lake Connewarre, when a lone bird was sighted gliding over the lake's | 
edge to alight on a dead she-oak to the south-west. It was constantly | 


being ^*tacked by White-backed Magpies and Spur-winged Plovers. | 


| 
| 
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DIURNAL BIRDS OF PREY (Continued) 


Two months later, Mr. Len Harvey reported seeing this species à 
Anakie Gorge. Belcher does not mention this species at all for _ 
the Bellarine Peninsula. : a 


Whistling Eagle: During 1960/61, small flocks were recorded on - 
three occasions feeding on rocky reefs at low tide. Well estab- 
lished on the Peninsula from 1958 until 1967, when a decline in 
numbers was noticed. 


Dead birds were found during 1964, 1968 and 1971 - cause unknown. 


During August of 1968, a bird in a very weakened condition was d 
found on Point Edwards at St. Leonards, but despite care later 
died. Symptoms were very like other pesticide cases - legs 
Weakened, head turned back and generally lack of baiance.. 


Nesting took, plag@&in the 1965 season in a tall pine tree near 
Swan Bay. u — 


Belcher reports a flock of 25 at Marcus Hill one February, and 
also records two nests near Grubb Lane. 


Fork-tailed Kite: Sightings at Marcus Hill 1958, Drysdale 1964, 
and Belmont Common 1966. 


Black-shouldered Kite: Best numbers - 1958, 1964, 1967, 1971 
and 1972, Nested in 1961, 1962, 1964, 1967, 1971 and 1973 - 
mostly very early and in pine trees with one exception, where a 
swamp gum was used for nesting at Marshall, 


Belcher records: "In 25 years 1 have seen but two examples of 
this rare and beautiful hawk in the flesh", but not on the 
Peninsula, 


Peregrine Faicon: The Drysdale record for January 1962 was of a 
td trapped alive, raiding aviaries. After being photographed, 
t was released further afield, unharmed. The few sightings for 
the Peninsula indicate how rare this species is today. At the 
Point Addis breeding cliffs of the Peregrine, no birds have been 
Sighted there in the last two years, indicating also a decline 


n numbers. 
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DIURNAL BIRDS OF PREY (Continued) 


Black Falcon: A rare species, two sightings were at Lake Connewarre 
and St. Leonards. The first sighting was in 1964, when a Black Falcon 
was seen to single out a ground lark and chase it out over water, but 
never caught it. The seco: sighting was at St. Leonards, when a lone 
bird was seen flying just. . from the beach and headed towards 
Queenscliff. 


Brown Hawk: Numbers fluctuate but one could not say it was ever 
common. Belcher says - "Our commonest bird of prey. In the eastern 
part of the district towards Queenscliff, it sometimes occurs, but is 
not so common as it is on the plains". Breeding took place at Marshall 
in 1960, when one young was reared. During 1964, an injured bird was 
found, thought to have been shot. in 1968, a pair nested at Wallington 
and in 1970 a single bird was found shot at Connewarre. 


Nankeen Kestrel: Best years were during 1959, 1960 and 1969, all 
years when mice were about. A sharp decline in numbers since 1969. 


Belcher recoids it as being widely distributed - one of our most 
beautiful birds and one which betrays least fear of man. It is widely 
Spread, says Belcher. 


VALUE IN DEAD TIMBER 


by Trevor Pescott 


On the weekend of August 25-26, last year, a large dead tree was felled 
on a property at Dereel. 


in hollow limbs, two Brush-tailed Possums and three Feather-tailed 
Gliders were found to have survived the fall. 


The value of dead trees to wildlife is immense, and scores of species 
of birds and mammals rely entirely on standing dead or partly dead tree 


Because of this, the conservation of our forests must incorporate the 
leaving of some dead, dying or decaying trees - an obvious point of 
conflict when timber production becomes the prime aim of forestry. 


——————— 
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A WESTERN AUSTRALIA TRIP 

by Stephen Garnett, Corio 


Australian Pipit Common in all habitats. en 
Ground Cuckoo-shrike 23/8/72 2 in first tall scrub, probably TÉ. 
Marree 20 miles west of Caiguna. 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Common especially in areas with Inden 
25 inch rainfall. 
Chestnut Quail-thrush 3/9/72 1 in Marree and Blue bush 20 miles 
east of Norseman. 
Southern Scrub-robin 6/9/72 1 in thick creekside mallee in 
Port Lincoln National Park. 
White-browed Scrub-robin er 7 Pallinup River. Common in S.A. 
White-winged Triller 22/8/72 1 fully plumaged male on escarpment 
north of Mundrabilla. 
4/9/72 3 males, 4 females, 2 juvenile males 
above Mundrabilla escarpment. 
Australian Reed Warbler 5/9/72 1 in dwarf mallee and saltbush at 
Fowlers Bay. 
Brown Songlark 22/8/72 3 in low saltbush scrub 5 miles west of 
Nullabor Homestead. 
5/9/72 8 in similar habitat 5 miles Evo Fowlers Bay 
Rufous Songlark 5/9/72 5 
Blue-and-white Wren 20/8/72 | adult male 5 miles E. of Pt. Germein. 
Red-winged Wren 29/8/72 3 adult male 8 female Carey Brook Forest 
Reserve west of Pemberton. 
Purple-backed Wren 20/8/72 2 adult males 7 miles east of Port 
Germein in cotton bush and Red Gum. 
Blue-breasted Wren. Common in low mallee from Fowlers Bay to 
. Port Lincoln. 


Splendid Wren Common from Pallinup River to Cape Naturaliste 

Southern Emu-wren 25/8/72 3 in thick mallee 20 miles west of 
Ravensthorpe. 

- 26/8/72 2 2500 ft. up Bluff Knoll in mallee 

regrowth. 

Western Warbler.. . Fairly common. in fairly open forest from 
Esperance to Rottnest Island. 

Brown Thornbi11 Common in all forest. 
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A WESTERN AUSTRALIA TRIP (Continued) 


Western Thornbi11 27/8/72 1 3miles east of Two Peopie Bay. 
29/8/72 8 in low scrub behind Cape Naturaliste 
Lighthouse. 
2/8/72 3 in casuarina scrub 20 miles E, of Merredil 
Yellow-tailed Thornbili Common in all but heavy forest habitats. 
Spotted Scrub-wren Common in thickets on Eyre Peninsula and from 
Paliinup River to Cape Naturaliste, 
Weebi li Common in ali habitats including Karri forest. 
Rufous Field-wren 5/9/72 5 in low mallee and saitbush 5 miles east 
of Fowlers Bay. 
White-face Seen only on Nullabor from Mundrabilla to 
Nullabor Homestead. 
White-fronted Chat Common in all open habitats. 
5/9/72 25 Smiles east of Fowlers Bay. 
Crimson Chat 5/9/72 40 Smí les east of Fowlers ¿Say o 
Orange Chat 5/9/72 
Brown Flycatcher 25/8/72 1 beside Pallinup a an Common on Eyre Pen: 
Scarlet Robin Common in most south west habitats. 
Red-capped Robin comic in drier habitats - Paalinup River, 
erredin, Kalgooriie and westwards. 
Hooded Robin 20/8/72 1 in roadside maliee 2 miles north of Pygery. 
Grey Fantail Common in taller forest. 
Willie Wagtail Very common around settlements. 
Western Vs1low-robin 25/8/72 1 beside Pallinup River. 
27/8/72 2 in isolated forest 3 miles west of Tw0 


Peoples Bay: 
White-breasted Robin 26/8/72 1- EROS ‘roundabout, Stirling Ranges. 
Goiden Whistler Common in most South West habitats. 
Rufous Whistler Vending to slightly drier habitat than Golden 
Whistler. 


Western Shrike-thrush 26/8/72 3 scattered along Toolbrunup path. 
5/9/72 | Smiles east of Fowlers Bay in low ma lee 

Crested Beilbird 4/9/72 1 on limestone escarpment in medium mallee 3 — 
miles north of Mundrabilla Motel. | 

Black-capped Sittella 4/9/72 | " E F 

Rufaus Treecreeper 3/9/72 4 Marree and Blue bush, „20 as east of | 
Norseman. 

Spotted Pardalote Fairly common west of Pallinup River. 

Singi: ‘oneyeater Common in river trees, Rottnest Island, Perth and 
other cities, 


A WESTERN AUSTRALIA TRIP (Continued) 
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White-eared Honeyeater Fairly common between Merredin & Balladonia. 

Purple-gaped Honeyeater 25/8/72 In low to medium mallee 20 miles 
west of Ravensthorpe 

Yellow-plumed Honeyeater Common in hallee habitats within Merredin, | 
Balladonia, Pallinup River. M 

White-naped Honeyeater Common near Pallinup River and in Stirling R - 

Brown-headed Honeyeater 25/8/72 12 in flock feeding on small river 


gums. 

Western Spinebill Coastal areas from Esperance west. 1 2500ft. 
up Toolbrunup. 

. Tawny-crowned Honeyeater Very common on heaths and in low mallee 
in south west. 

White-fronted Honeyeater 2/9/72 6 in medium mallee 12 miles south 
of Kalgoorlie. 

Brown Honeyeater Common in most of south west except in heavy 
forest. 

Yellow-winged Honeyeater Very common all habitats, especially 
Toolbrunup gully. 

White-cheeked Honeyeater 30/8/72 1 feeding on small Banksia in 
Perth Botanic Gardens. 

White-rumped Miner Very common as far west as Pallinup River. 

Red Wattle-bird Found in all habitats excluding heavy forest 

: and those occupied by Little Wattle-bird. 
Little Wattle-bird Very common in Toolbrunup Guily and common 
| on coasts at heaths and mallee, : 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater In roadside mallee from Wudinna to Ceduna. 

Red-eared Firetail 25/8/72 1 feeding in casuarinas by Pallinup R. 

Starling Common as far west as Ceduna. 

House Sparrow u " " n 

Corvids We do not claim to have identified corvids. Common through 

White-winged Choughs 21/8/72 1 40 miles west of Pygery. out, 

Mudlark Common in settled areas. 

Black-faced Wood-swallow Common in dry areas. 

Dusky Wood-swallow Common in areas exclusive to Black-faced Wood-: 

Grey Currawong Common in all habitats west of Esperance.(swalia 

Pied Butch-bird 29/8/72 | 3miles w. of Burselton. Common drier area 

Grey Butcher-bird Moderately common drier areas east of Merredin 
- Albany line. T aeria 

Western Magpie Common in open habitat. 

hite-backed Magpie Common as far west as Ceduna. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT YEAR 1973/74 


Despite rising costs, I am pleased to report a successful year in that 
our two accounts reveal bank credits, the General Working Account with 
$213.30 and the Excursion | .ount $304.01, a total of $517.31. 


Our main liabilities for this year have been having to pay for two 
extra Geelong Naturalists, carried over from the previous year, and 
the lag of unfinancial members. 


Our greatest expenditures are printing, hall rental, and our subscript’ 
ions to kindred societies. 


Printing costs have gone up considerably and the printing of our 
quarterly magazine, the Geelong Naturalist, costs $180.00 per issue 
and the Excursion-news Sheet, printed monthly, costs $18.00. Hall 
rental is $12.00 each meeting night. 


Subscriptions to kindred organisations, of which there are 17, cost — — 
$109.25 annually, the largest subscription being that of the | 
Conservation Council of Victoria, a major State body in the roll of 
conservation, and one which our Committee feels we must support. 


During the year, our Committee agreed to publish a second edition of 
the Mt. Cole Submission, and sales so far for this successful edition © 


have reached $116.12 and with a still steady demand, receipts will 
cover costs. 


- Membership for this year totalled 469 financial members, made up as | 


follows: Single adult 154 
Joint (79) 158 | 
Supporting (40) 59 | 
Family (3) 14 
Junior/Student 84 Total 469 
Subscribers to Magazine Total 60.  . | 


Unfortunately, despite reminder postings there are still 70 unfinancial 
members on our books, and if these were financial would mean a | 
considerable improvement to our funds. 


| 
It is anticipated that many of these will be picked up When renewing 
subscr »tions for year 1974/75. 


13%, | 19% 


TREASURER 'S REPORT (Continued) 


Our Committee made a donation in cash of $100.00 to the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve appeal, and with other special efforts a 
grand total of $547.87 was handed to the appeal Committee, a very 
creditable result indeed. 


The fair conducted last year in the grounds of Mrs. Bery] 

Campbell was well supported by a few faithful members and resulted 
in swelling our funds by $207.76. I strongly recommend that this 
be an annual event, in that more members can become involved, and 
not only do we benefit financially, the social aspect of such an 
event is also very important. 


Sincere thanks must go to three members who have worked closely 
with the Treasurer throughout the year, John James our Subscrip- 
tion Secretary, for receiving all subscriptions and keeping the 
records, Betty Quirk for acting as Assistant Treasurer by collect- 
ing sales of publication etc., and Frances Poole for her role of 
arranging bus bookings and collecting deposits. 


Another duty which I am relinquishing is that of magazine postings, 
a mammoth job in itself, and the keeping of up-to-date records a 
most important part. Thanks to those who have assisted, particul- 
arly to Bill Fitzpatrick for addressing those thousands of envels 
Opes so capably. . Your President will be pleased to hear from any 
member willing to carry on this duty. 


Tonight I am handing over all money responsibilities to your new 
Treasurer, Mrs. Valda Dedman, and I trust you wili assist her 
wherever pos$ible, Just as you have assisted me. 


Finally, let me add a warning - this Club has over the past 13 
years grown to a very creditable organisation, and I feel that 
with rising costs and the rise in subscriptions, the first since 
the Club's inception, many will be inclined to discontinue their 
Support and interests in natural history; 1 feel that today, your 
Support must continue if we are to survive as a conservation body, 
as there are still -so many problems in which this Club can play a 
very important part.- the future role that we can play in our 
community of the fulure {must never relax. 


In conclusion, on my retirement this month following 49-1/2 
years of service to the community, I consider that service as a 
duty, but of my 13 years of service to this Club, it has been a 
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TREASURER'S REPORT (Continued) 


privilege and pleasure and may it continue to be that way. 
A vote of thanks to our Auditor, Miss Jean Hoggart. 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB: BALANCE SHEET YEAR 1973/74 
GENERAL ACCOUNT 
| EXpend: 


Jack Wheeler, Treasurer. 
1/4774. 
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Receipts xpenditure | 
Subscriptions 945,70 Printin | 
Sale Publications Geelong Naturalist 862.70 
Mt. Cole Sub. 116.12 Envelopes Excursion Sheet 

Other 97.41 213.53 and Mt. Cole Sub. 365.59 
Donations 52.50 Postage 56.46 
Sale Badges etc. 5.00 Petty Cash 90.00 | 
Belmont Common Appeal 12.00 Subscription Renewal 109.25 | 
Clear Unpresented Cheque 6.00 Rent - Hall 145.00. 
Special Efforts Insurance 28.47 
Fair & Trading Table 207.76 Donations | 
Bank Interest 22.91 0.G.N.R. 100.00 | 
Guide Camp 10.00 110.00. 
Publications | 
Gould League, Survival, | 
Native Plants, Aust. | 
Museum, etc. 87.45. 
Advertising 5.10. 
Trees (Common) 15.00. 
Christmas Cake 13.00. 
Sundry Items 27.8]. 
1465.40 1915,89. 
BANK Conciliation Statement to 18/3/74 | 
Bank Credit March 1973 $737,29 Less Unpresented Cheques $73.50 | 
Total $663.79 Plus total receipts $1465.40 Total $2129.19 | 
Less Expenditure: 1915.89 | 

$ 213.30 


Bank . atement - Credit 18/3/74 $338.11 less U.P.C. $124.81 


Total 


EXCURSION ACCOUNT 


Receipts Expenditure 

Bus Wombat Forest 121.50 Trans Otway Bus Hire 399.95 

Bus Creswick-Clunes 111.50 Accommodation 

Bus Port Campbell 221.00 Wilson's Prom. 215.50 

Weekend Wilsons Prom. 253.00 Mt. Baw Baw Ski 

Weekend Mt. Baw Baw 69.00 Lodge 69.00 

Bank Interest 9.22 Refund Dr. Daley 19.00 

Cheque Book 3,00 

$785.22 $706.45 


Bank Reconciliation Statement to 18/3/74 


Bank Credit March 1973 $265.24 | 
Less Unpresented Cheque 40.00 Total $225.24 Plus Receipts 
1973/74 $785.22 Total $1010.46 Less expenditure $706.45 
Total $304.01 Bank Credit 18/3/74 $304.01 


Treasurer : J.R. Wheeler. Auditor : Miss J. Hoggart. 
21/3/74. 


Please Note : 


Subscriptions are now due and payable to our new Treasurer, 
Mrs. Valda Dedman, or to Mr, John James. 


Early payment of dues will appreciably help planning and working 
of the Club for the next twelve months. 
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GEELONG'S FIRST FIELD NATURALIST 
By C.J. Gibson, Palmerston North, N.Z. (Formerly Belmont, Vic.) 


Sir Joseph Banks, who accom: “ied Captain James Cook, on his famous 
Pacific voyage of discovery, was a keen naturalist and was the first 
to see and study seriously the flora of Australia. 


This was, however, the east coast only from Point Hicks in the south 
to Cape York in the north. He did not therefore, see Port Phillip 
Bay and its environs. 


Banks ensured that many later expeditions were well equipped to study © 
this 'upside-down' nature as it were, in this remarkable continent, 
and thus it was that Robert Brown gained his passage with Captain 
Matthew Flinders and entered Port Phillip Bay as early as 1802. How- 
ever, it appears from Flínders' account that Brown could only have 
looked over areas of the Mornington Peninsula but certainly did not 
set foot on tie Bellarine Peninsula with Fiinders and the small party 
de Sook to Station Peak (now known as Flinders Peak) in the You Yang 
hills. 


Although Flinders at that time thought he was the first to discover 
Port Phillip Bay, on returning to Sydney, he learned that Captain 

John Murray had been there only ten weeks earlier, Lieut. Robbins, 
in. 1803, followed Murray bringing with him Surveyor General Grimes who 
walked around and surveyed the harbour. 


The title of the first naturalist interested in nature as far as the 
Geelong area was concerned, and who was forced to live off the land, 
was convict William Buckley, a former soldier and bricklayer. Buckley 
escaped from Sorrento in October 1803, and avoided recapture by a long 
and arduous trek around Port Phillip Bay to the Bellarine Peninsula, 
where, with his strong love of freedom, he survived in natural surroun' 
dings for a remarkable period of 32 years. 


To survive for that period under extreme hardship, often assisted by 
the local tribes of aboriginais was a feat in itself, and his exper- 
iences with nature alone would have made him fully aware of the 
environment as it existed during those long years of freedom and is a 
for-e! ' 3rgument for his status as a 'field naturalist’. 


GEELONG'S FIRST FIELD NATURALIST (Continued) ~ 


Today, it is rather difficult to appreciate the problems of 
survival in early 1800 in the Geelong area, where the natural 
environment included tribes of aboriginals who were anything but 
hospitable hosts, at times a very bleak clímate, and a soméwhat 
Sparsely provided kitchen. à 


That Buckley survived at all, when others did not, is remarkable, | 
and to survive for so long off the land, is a most wonderful | 
achievement and proof of his ability to survive. 

| 


It is regrettable that a more complete account of his experiences 
as far as nature is concerned, is not available, but he must have 
had a considerable awareness of the environment as it existed in 

those days, something so little appreciated by our early settlers. 


However, it is fortunate that published data by Morgan, following 
discussions with Buckley, some years after his eventful escapade 
gives some clues as to contacts in the naturai history field and 
references are almost entirely those of our flora. 


GUM. Apparently plentiful - "in great abundance at the spot where — 
they discovered me" (p.22) which was near Breamlea. Other places - 
are also mentioned. Six of the eight references are as to the use 
Of gum as food - "when placed over a fire it became soft and | 
palatable" (p.7) & --"-- they brought a kind of bucket, made out 
of dry bark into which they put the gum and water, converting it . 
by that means into a sort of pulp. This they offered me to eat, 
and I did so greedily" (p.21). 


Sayers adds in a footnote to this reference - "Unidentified. 
Could have been gum.or eucalypt, although these would not be 
palatable", 


Whtle accepting that this gum is unidentified, there is no reason 
to think that it was obtained from à gum or eucalypt. 


It is almost certainly the true gum oozing from the Black Wattle 
(Acacia mearnsii) or the Wirilda Wattle (Ac. retinodes). Both 
give considerable quantities of gum substance and both are native 
to the Geelong region. This gum is palatable and children part- 
icularly enjoy it. z y 


: Thé other two references to the use of gum - probably the same 
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STAND OF DROOPING SHEOAKS AT MANNERIM  . 
photos by Jack Wheeler 
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This is an interesting reference because the implements with which 
we are more familiar nowadays came from inland Australia where 
resins of the porcupine grasses were used. 


On the other hand, the Austral Grass-tree (Xanthorrhoea australis), 
produces resin substances, and being plentiful in the Geelong 
region could have been a source of resin supply. 


BERRIES, There are several references to berries (p.11,17,18 and 
and appear to be similar species to those found by Buckley 
when in the Airey's Inlet region. He says - "I discovered a high 
shrub bearing a kind of berry, many of which I knocked down; -- 

these I found very refreshing --". He also refers to natives 
carrying these berries in a rush basket (p.17). Sayer's footnote 
Says - (p.14) - "Buckley could have been referring to one of 
Several kinds of native berries; possibiy this was the wild 


raspberry (Rubus parvifolius), called "neran" by the aborigines, 
which has an insipid taste". i 
Possibly so, but possibly also, though uncertain, likely to be 
the Coast Beard-heath (Leucepogon parviflorus) which grows into 
& high shrub in some districts and has a mass of small curraht- 
like berries - note that the reference was made to a shrub and 
not a creeper or vine. 


CREEPING PLANT. Reference (p.12). Found in great abundance 
near "Nooraki", which Sayer's interprets as Mount Defiance (p.14 
- footnote 22) but which sounds more like Big Hill. Buckley - 
Says the flavour of this creeping plant (or probably its fruit) - 
Was very much like that of the common water-melon - rather 
insipid but very refreshing". 


If the reference was to the fruit, then pigface (Mesembryanthemum 


pec laterale,) could have been the plant as Sayer's suggests - 
ootnote p.14. If the reference was indeed to the plant 


itself, then Bower Spinach euren implexicoma) must be 
Considered as a possibility. Both plants are abundant, even 


| today on the Bellarine Peninsula and coastal regions to the 


ES 
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GEELONG'S FIRST FIELD NATURALIST (Continued) | 
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- south-west. 


WILD GRAPE. Reference (p.73). Growing&in abundance at Mangowak | 
(Airey's River according to SayerS). Although no further reference | 
or description is given, th - probably was the Climbing lignum. 


(Muehlenbeckia adpressa) which has a closely related species growing 
in. Tasmania and which is: Called the Macquarrie Grape. 


ROOTS. This is a particul rly vague reference because all plants have | 
roots and many of the great variety. of plants of the district have | 
edible roots which could have been used for food. 


However, this is quite obviously an important source of food for the 
aborigines. Buckley makes reference to roots at least twenty times, 
more than twice as frequently as any other food item mentioned. 

Apparently edible roots were very abundant in the district. Many | 
places are mentioned, particularly near the River Barwon (p.22,23 and | 
25) and "Karaaf" (Bream Creek) - Sayers - ref.2.p29. and to the Colac 
area (p.64,65,71 and 74). | 


Undoubtedly there were several species of plants with edible roots 
that were referred to, - for example at "Boordek" which Sayers 

suggested as being in the hills west of Colac - footnote 5 p.52 - | 
where Buckley referred to - "a very excellent root which, when roasted. 
he found as sweet as a chestnut and as white as flour" (p.47) - this | 
was probc5ly the native carrot (Cranesbill - Geranium solanderi) a 

plant which has a fleshy perennial rootstock. | 


At Karaaf (Breamlea), referred to as a locality full of roots, Buckley 
comments - "there was another sort of food very useful to me; this was. 
a particular kind of root the natives called "Murning" - in shape and 
size and flavour, very much resembling the radish" (p.65). These | 
roots undoubtedly came from the Yam Daisy (Microseris scapigera) which 
is widely distributed throughout the district. | 


At Boordek, Buckley says - "we lived in clover at this place, getting 
plenty of Opossums and a very excellent root" (p.47). ] 


At another time he describes a feast following a Kangaroo hunt saying | 
: "lowe killed several very large ones, on which, with roasted roots, - 
we made a great feast" (p.29). | 


| 


| 
| 
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GEELONG'S FIRST FIELD NATURALIST (Continued) 


Reference: Opossums - Silver-grey Possum (Trichosurus vulpecula) 
- Grey Kangaroo (Macropus major). 


hgain at Karaaf (Bream Creek), Buckley says - "I caught consid- 
erable numbers of fish and consequently was in great delight; 
for with them and the roots growing thereabout, I had food in 
abundance" (p.65) and at Beerock (Sayers - swamps at Gerangamete 
p.74) Buckley said "there was a chain of waterholes full of 
pese eels and roots on which we subsisted for a long time" 
p.73). = 


It was clear that the basic food on which Buckley lived included 
gum from wattles, berries from shrubs, creeping spinach, noon 
flower, and a variety of roots, supplemented with possums, 
kangaroos and possibly wallaby, fish and eels, a considerable 
variety which allowed him to survive, and his association with 
tribes of aborigines permitted him to adopt many of their habits 
for food gathering, whether it be plant or animal. 


(in a further chapter, the author, Col Gibson discusses the part 
played in plant life, other than for food, in Buckley's long 
years of survival.) 


GANG-GANGS IN GEELONG 
by Trevor Pescott 


One of our most charming birds is the Gang-gang Cockatoo, a 
species which appears to have declined over the last few decades 
no doubt ahead of forest and bush clearing in the Otways. 


In September last year, there were more sightings of Gang-gangs 
around Geelong than I can recall for many years. 


In Belmont, they have been feeding on the fruits of Sugar gums, 
and when busy carefully working the seed-pods for the little 
ripening seed inside, the Gang-gangs are quite easily approached. 


| 

| 
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Melrose, Fiinders Ranges S.A, | 
"v Roy Wheeler | 


. The famous Flinders Ranges of South Australia are a series of ranges | 
rising between Crystal Brook and Peterborough about 120 miles north | 
of Adelaide and continuing 250 miles northward more or less continuall 
to about 100 miles east of Marree. Geologically this range is a very 
old one dating back to the Cambrian time of 570 million years ago. | 


These ranges are noted for rugged and picturesque grandeur and the | 
highest part is Mary Peak (3822 feet) at Wilpena Pound. The huge | 
river red gums along the many water-courses, the dark green of the | 
native-pine areas, the colorfui native hops and other Wildflowers witl 
the reds and browns of the ranges makes it a delightful setting. The 
whole area is full of early history old hotels, oid milis, homestead | 
ruins, deserted mines and former settlements. The wildlife partic- | 
ularly the bird life is most attractive and abundant and the entire | 
range has a list of over 200 species. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Fiinders Ranges are visited by thousands of tourists each year 
and they are catered for at such places as Melrose, Quorn, Hawker, 
Wilpena, Parachiina, Copley and Arkaroola. In ¡ate September, 1973, | 
Mrs. Wheeler and I visited South Australia and were the guests of 
members of the South Australian Ornithologists Association of which — 
i am an Honorary Life Member, over most of our stay. One outing 
arranged for us was to Melrose in the lower Flinders Ranges and 163 
miles north of Adelaide, Miss Mary Beli and Mrs. W. Taylor of 
Adelaide took us for the long weekend in early October. The country- 
side after record rains was a picture with waving yellow of ripening | 
crops, the mauve of Salvation Jane, the green of the pastures and the 
backdrop of rugged ranges. 


Whilst at Melrose we visited Wilmington, Horricks Pass, Alligator 
Gorge National Park and the Mt. Remarkable National Park, all within 
easy reach of the town. One morning we rose at 6 a.m. and taking a 
side road to the foot of the range and in an area of native piner we 
all se -n a log and recorded the following hour count. 
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Melrose S.A. October 8, 1973. Native pine area at foot of 
range near Mt. Remarkable National Park. Fine and warm, no wind. 
6.45 to 7.45a.m. 


Birds in order of sighting: Rufous Songlark, 7; Grey Shrike- 
thrush, 9; Sacred Kingfisher, 2; Little Raven, 15; Whites: 
plumed Honeyeater, 6; Rufous Whistler, 6; Red-backed Parret, 
18; Galah, 27; Laughing Kookaburra, 2; Willie Wagtail, 7; 

Red Wattlebird, 7; Budgerygah, 51; Adelaide Rosella, 13; . 
Peaceful Dove, 2; White-backed Magpie, 5; White-browed Babbler, 
5; Yellow-tailed Thornbill, 4; Brown Treecreeper, 3; Striated 
Pardalote, 2; Brown Weebill, 5; White-winged Triller, 1; 

Jacky Winter, 2; Mistletoe-bird, 3; White-browed Wood-swallow, | 
4; Starling, 1; Horsfield Bronze-cuckoo, 1, Total 26 species 
and 199 individuals. 
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FLUTTERING SHEARWATERS IN PORT PHILLIP 


— M — M — —— 


by Trevor Pescott 


In July and August 1973, huge flocks of black-and-white shear- 
pense have been seen offshore from Portarlington by Mr. Alan 
ohnson. 


These have proven to be Fluttering Shearwaters, a New Zealand 
nesting species which is found occasionally beach-washed on locai 
Ocean beaches. 


The Port Phillip flocks have been estimated to contain about 5000 
individuals. 


Shoals of small fish close off the Portarlington pier have brought 
together a huge congregation of Gannets estimated by Mr. Johnson 
to include "thousands" of birds. . 


L 
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FIELD NOTES 
By Mollie Bennett, Apollo Bay. 


Somehow one doesn't usually associate echidnas with the seashore, 


so I was more than a little surprised when wanderingwaitong the ¿ | 
rocks near Apollo Bay at 6.00p.m. after a warm day*sto See one ` | 
waddling towards me. My dog and I sat down to watch, and were 
fascinated to see the little creature make its way to.a rock 

pool and lower itself in. It wallowed there for some minutes, 
Splashing the water up with its snout. Then after some fruitless 
probing in the adjacent rocks, it came out end eventually made 
its way up the slope into the scrub. 


Another noteworthy even in the summer was the arrival in the i 
garden of a pair of Banded Landrails; Described in various bird ' 
books as rather rare, shy, and difficult to observe, the rails, 
who had their nest on a creek bank not far away, were daily 
Visitors in the garden for a couple of weeks in December. 


The male bird arrived first, later accompanied by the female, 
and finally they brought a comic little chick with long legs 

and a diminuitive, twitching tail. They were feeding in a plou- 
ghed paddock near by, and although when going through the garden 
they kept to the cover of the trees, they seemed relatively 
undisturbed by the presence of people, and often passed within 

à few feet of me, so I had a splendid sighting. 


LINIEN Mm La ME Mu ML Me) O Mm A MM Ma Ms A ean 


Editor's Note : The comments above relating to the Banded 
andrail have confirmed another bird to the Otways list. In 
March 1973, the Otway Campout at the Jamieson River produced 
the Lewin Water-rail for the list. 
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CUTTLEFISHES | 
By Jenny Nelson | 


The name cuttlefish is derived from the oid English or Anglo-saxon | 
ciidele, but the origin of the word is doubtful, The simple fact is 
that the name belongs properly to the common Sepia officinalis of 
Europe, and through this to all members of the family Sepiidae. .,. . 
These have ten arms, although two are always different in length an nd, 
appearance from the other eight and are called tentacles, and the | 
bodies are rather squat in shape, wide and flattened. They are also 
characterized by the possession of an internal hard shell. This | 
happens to be the well-known Cuttiebone, which even has commercial 
uses - bird-fanciers give it to their canaries. Ancient Egypt used | 
it in medicires as an anti-acid. It is limy, very light in weight, | 
and a common object on sandy beaches amidst the flotsam and jetsam — 
washed up by the waves. Unfortunately, people have used the name | 
cuttlefish tor different members of the Cephalopoda, even including © 
the Octopus. The reader might remember that, strictly speaking, the. 
name is applicable to only one family of ten armed species. The | 
live cuttlefish are not creatures of rock pools, although many | 
prefer shallow waters, and, judging by the cast up shells (perhaps | 
the remains of a fishes repast) they cannot be scarce | 

| 
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CUTTLEFISH 


By Janet & James Beeston | 


The cuttlefish is a cephalopod, it is also an invertebrate which * 
means it has no backbone, and a mollusc which means soft body. It - 
is found in the Pacific Ocean and in the Mediterranean Sea. Cuttle- 
fish are often caught and used for bait, and in Japan and India the | 
cuttlefish is eaten. The cuttlebone which is washed up on to our  - 
beaches is used for a polishing powder when ground, and also it is i 
put into bird cages for the bird to sharpen its beak. This cuttlebgi 
is th- fishes protective shell which is underneath the fish. The | 


cutt' h *s not found in the Western Hemisphere. | 


CUTTLE BONES 


The fishes body is soft and jelly like, and the cuttlefish has 
the most highly developed eyesight of all the invertebrates. 

The brain is well protected by the cranium which is a type of 
skull. It has eight tentacles around its mouth like an 

Octopus which is also a cephalopod,the cuttlefish has two long 
tentacles which do not have suckers, the other six tentacles do 
have suckers which catch his prey. The cuttlebone cannot be 
seen beneath the skin of the mantle. When a cuttlefish is about 
to be captured or is in danger it squirts out a jet of biack ink- 
like fluid so as it is lost in this fluid and cannot be seen. 
The cuttlefish lives in deep waters and the people who eat fish 
have several ways of catching them. One way is to sink a mirror 
and the cuttlefish is so attracted to the bright reflections 
that it sucks onto it and it is hauled to the surface. Another 
way is to put a cowrie shell on a line, the fish thinks this is 
a rat and clutches it with their tentacles and are hauled up. 
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Another)Ctub year has begun and with it comes the inevitable news oF 
cost increases; and for the first time since the) (ub was formed in | 
1961, we have been forced "^ take action. | 
| 
| 
| 
d 


Most of the rising costs seen in past years have been met and over- | 
come by‚various means of “und raising - nature shows have helped, 
as have Photoflora, fetes and those very welcome voluntary donations 


Last‘ "year we brought in a new membership category - Supporting Member 
- which has helped to raise money; to be commended to all who believe 
that the G.F.N.C. is worth preserving, it provides no extra benefits | 
over ordinary membership, except the feeling of helping sponser you 
Club, | 
Supporting Membership offers the opportunity. of donating a smail | 
amount of money to help swell the Club's funds each year; by this © 
means the Treasurer can anticipate this extra in the year's budget | 
instead of waiting for the odd donations to come in through the Val 


There is no reason to believe that the raised subscriptions of this © 
. year will solve our rather severe financial problems, either for 
this year or for the years ahead. 


| 
| 
During the next few months we will be seeking ways of increasing - 
funds, and no doubt your Committee will look to a fete or similar | 
effort - when this is announced, please support it. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The continued survival of the G.F.N.C. depends on your support. 


TREVOR PESCOTT, 
Hon. Editor. 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES 


General Meeting. Mr. Trevor Pescott. 
Otways Wildlife. 


Excursion. Werribee Gorge. 


General Meeting. Mr. Fred Rogers. Acacias. 


Excursion. Bus Trip to Sherbrooke Forest - 
Yellingbo. 


Campout - Cape Otway. 
You Yangs. Working Bee. 
You Yangs. Tree Planting. 


General Meeting. Mr. Rod McKenzie. 
Antarctica. 


Excursion. Swan Bay, Edwards Point. 
General Meeting. A.B.C. T.V. Wildlife Films. 


Campout. Brisbane Ranges. 
Excursion. Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
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By Roy Wheeler 


John Gould described and named the first Plain Wanderer from a 
Specimen shot near Adelaide S.A. in 1840. He named it Pedionomus 
Bien is Greek for plain wandering and Torquatus which Ys Latin 
ror collared. 


The female of the species is 180 mm (7 inches) in length, the 
head, back and wings light brown with each feather spotted 
black, a broad black band spotted with white encircles ihe neck, 
light on the breast and the centre of the chest is rusty-brown, 
legs pale yellow and bare above the joint. The male is smaller 
with no collar or chest markings. 


Over the years this bird had become increasingly rare, shooting 
in the quail season, excessive collecting of the bird and its 
€ggs in the early 1900's and its reluctance to fly makes it easy 
for predators such as dogs, cats and man. Its distribution is 
mainly in south-eastern Australia and includes western and 
northern Victoria, south-western New South Wales and in South 
Australia east of the Yorke Peninsula. It lives on the open 
grassy plains where it runs through the short grass with amazing 
Speed. It has the habit which is very much like the Bustard of 
Standing on tip-toe to peer around and relies mainly on 
Camouflage to escape detection. Its nest is usually on the 
ground at the base of a tussock and the four eggs are pear 
Shaped and are yellowish-white spotted with olive and grey. 


In literature it has been reported in Victoria sparcely over 
the last 120 years and I would here ‘ke to record all comments 
I have found over this period. 


1848-1852. Isaac Batey in "The Emu" Vol.7 states that he first 
Saw this bird in the Sunbury district in the late 1840's and in 
1852 found the first nest with its peg-top shaped eggs. 


1855, Wheelwright (The Old Bushman) in "Bush Wanderings of a 
Naturalist" says: Known to the shooters as Silver Quail, I 
have only seen two skins both killed on the plains near Melbourne. 


A 
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VICTORIAN RECORDS OF THE PLAIN WANDERER (Continued) 


He did not meet with it during five years of shooting in the 
Mornington Peninsula district. 


1865. Recorded in the first list ever published of "Birds of 
Victoria" in "The Austrai..ian" of Dec. 30, 1865. No. 204 


Collared Plain Wanderer Pedronomus torquatus, an error in the 
spelling. The list was made by W.J. 
1869. Mentioned in "Nature Notes and Queries" in the Argus in 


July 1913 by Donald Macdonald as being reported on the Keilor 
Plains in 1869, 


1875. North in "Nest and Eggs of Birds found breeding in Australia 
and Tasmania" Vol.4, part 2, page 198 states: In July 1876 he 
received from Bendigo his first egg from Victoria. It was from a 
set of four taken at Pyramid Hill in December 1875. 


1880. North mentioned in the same article that in 1880 eggs were 
taken at Moonee Ponds Creek and the birds appeared in tolerably 
large numbers on the fairly level grassed lands between Maribyrnong 
and Keilor and also at Essendon and Broadmeadows. G.A. Keartland 
in the same article mentions birds shot at Melton. 


1894. E.A. D'Ombrain in "The Emu" Vol.26, page 59 mentions that 
birds were plentiful in the Laverton district. 


1895. North mentions in Vol.4, page 199 that H.G. Evered of 
Melbourne shot 10 brace in three days shooting at Bendigo, Coburg 
and Bulla. He also caught six birds and said they make excellent 
pets. He found a nest in September 1895 at the base of a small 
tussock and he gave North a set of eggs taken at Bulla on November 
9, 1895. 


In this same period A.J. Campbell in "Nest and Eggs of Australian 
Birds" page 737 says "Not many years ago I heard of a bird being 
caught in the vicinity of St. Kilda cemetery and more recently a 
friend's dog caught one near Williamstown. The same gentleman 
observed a nest of the Plain Wanderer on the Keilor Plains". This 
book was published in 1900. 


1898. Batey in "The Emu" Vol.7 reported having seen the species 
at Rockbenk. In the "Victorian Naturalist" Vol.16 page 61 Mr. 
Bri ' ebanak said they were nesting at Myrniong. 
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1899. G.A. Keartland writing on the Plain Wanderer in the 
"Victorian Naturalist" said he had shot the birds at Essendon, 
Werribee, Bulla and Melton. 


1900. In "The Handbook of Melbourne" in a section "Birds of the 
Melbourne District", G.A. Keartland states: These rare birds 
are only found in open plains in short grass through which they 
run swiftly. 


1901. In the "Victorian Naturalist" Vol.19, page 70, Keartland | 
recorded a Plain Wanderer being killed by a magpie at Healesville. 


1908. E.A. D'Ombrain writing in "The Emu" Vol. 26, page 59 

states: In 1908 many collectors in Sydney N.S.W. were without 

this species’ eggs, and they procured sets from Melbourne, mostly | 
heavily incubated and the contents were dissolved with notably | 
zymine. All clutches were from the Point Cooke area. 


1911-1912. In "The Birds of the District of Geelong, Australia" | 
Sir Charles Belcher says this about the Plain Wanderer. Page 10:9 
"No sportsman who has done much Quail-shooting in our district cal 
fail to have remarked this singular bird. Having the general | 
appearance of a Quail, it yet suggests strongly the Bustard or 

Wiid Turkey as it runs along with high-held neck. In its flight g 
moreover, it is not quite like any other bird. Rising suddenly . . 
from the ground, it goes off with a dipping, dropping motion which. 
turns into a steady flutter like that of a young bird. Flight,  — 
however, is quite a last resource; more often it hides in a tuft — 
of grass and the dogs catch it. In the Quail seasons of 1911 and | 
1912 it was very often noted, chiefly about Lara, though several — 
were seen on the border of the Grass Tree Plain near Bream Creek": 


1913. In the "Argus" of July 4, 1913 in Donald Macdonald!s "Nature 
-Notes and Queries" a Plain Wanderer was reported at Wonthaggi | 
(The furthest east of any State record). | 

| 


1915 (?). In "The Bird Observer" of March 1945 in "Birds of My 
Garden" A.G. Campbell says "Nearly 30 years ago I was surprised 
to see a male walk slowly across the garden path at Kilsyth". 


| 
1922. E.A. D'Ombrain in "The Emu" Vol.26, page 59 says: In July 


1922 Mr. C. Waddell shot at Sydenham two birds on different days. 
Plentiful at Werribee. 


| 
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1923, in the same article he mentions. Mr. Bennet of Keilor, 
flushed a pair, and later in July his dog killed one and another 
was captured at Keilor. 


1924. In "Wildlife" Vol.7, No.2 February 1945 mentions in 
article by the late Crosbie Morrison on the Plain Wanderer of 

á pair captured at Birchip in 1924. 

1927. in "The Emu" Vol.50 page 105 Dr. Graham Brown writes on 
"The Birds of 'Turkeith' Victoria" which lies between Winchelsea 
and Colac: Two records oniy in January and February, the latter 
in 1927. 

1928. In "The Emu" Vol.27, page 253 in "Victorian Birds" Frank 
Howe says "The Plain Wanderer used to be fairly plentiful on 

the plains at Sydenham and Diggers Rest. He once picked up a 
bird set by a dog". 

1932. Mr. C.E. Bryant writing in "The Emu" Vol.33 part 1 says 
Mr. Rod Morell shot a bird near Morwell in 1932 and had also 
reported it at Koo-wee-rup. 


1933. In this same "Stray Feather" he states that Mr. Morell 
had captured a Plain Wanderer along the Rockbank - Exford 
Road. His dog had set it and then placed its foot on the bird, 
Slightly injuring it. The bird was placed fn an aviary for a 
few days but expired. The skin was forwarded to the R.A.0.U. 
collection. The date early 1933. 

1934, 1n "The Lowan" Part 1, page 15 Mr, Jack Hyett writes: 
"In appearance likened to a tiny Bustard, Flight is feeble and 
unlike a quail and often when followed just "squats" and easily 
caught. Never heard it calling. Ne something like a quail 
and nests early as May and June. On aest found nearby was in 
June 1934 in a paddock near where the Geelong Road crosses 
Kororoite Creek. Bird not uncommon at Sunshine within 100 
yards of the nearest house. 


1935. In "The Lowan" Part 2, page 4 Mr. Hyett again writes of 
the Plain Wanderer and says: The bird holds its wings out- | 
Spread when it runs. In August 1935 he caught a female in fine 
plumage, black and white collar very noticeable and with rich 
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chestnut on the breast. Larger and brighter than the male. Pair 
observed in the district on June 15 and several odd ones since. 
At the gun dog trials at Truganina on June 8, the first bird set 
was a Plain Wanderer. 


R.S. Miiier writing on the species in the same journal said it 

was no doubt a vanishing species over the whole of its range. | 
Owing to its reluctance to fly it falls easy prey to Swamp Harriers: 
dogs, foxes, cats, etc. Exists in greatest numbers at Sunshine, | 
Keilor, Diggers Rest, Melton, etc. where odd specimen is recorded 
during quail season. 


1945. In "Wildlife" Vol.7 No.2 February 1945 a bird was caught in 
the railway yard at Elsternwick. Article by P. Crosbie Morrison. 


1958. World Bird Day District Bird Lists 1957-58 (Bird Observers 
Club) bird with three young reported by Donald Shanks at 
Wooisthorpe in February. 


1964, in Bird Notes published in "The Bird Observer" No.394, | 
September 1964, Miss Ina Watson of the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Department said that quail shooters had reported several birds 
west of Melbourne. 


1963. "The Bird Cbserver" in Bird Notes 1965-66 No.418 September 
1966 Mrs. Pamela Knight of Terang reported a bird in her garden 
during the summer ot 1963. 


1967. In Bird Notes published in "The Bird Observer" No.430 
September 1957, Peter Disher mentioned one bird seen at Pyramid 
Hill on June 24. This same year birds nested at Mystic Park and 
Mr. Tom Lowe photographed a young bird. 


1969. In Bird Notes in "The Bird Observer" No.465 1970 Bill 

Lamour of Brung Brungle, Wannon mentions a bird in the back yard  - 
in February 1969. | 
1970. In News and Comments in "The Bird Observer No.462, May 1970. 
says Alan Corrie of Tongola recently rescued one from the dog and 
after it had recovered released it. It was a young female and | 
the report was by telephone to the then Hon. Sec. W.R. Wheeler. 


1971. In Bird Notes in "The Bird Observer" No.477, August 1971, | 
Tim McKellar of Torquay reports a pair flushed near the house on | 
February 2. | 
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1973. Reports from Mr. Vic Lowe of Mystic Park and Mr. Neil 
Macfarlane of Kooloonong said that birds were caught and seen 
in the Swan Hill, Pira and Nyah district in 1973, 


1974. 1 have been informed by Mr. Ralph Kenyon of Yarraville 
that he had seen the species occasionally whilst model plane 
flying in paddocks near Brooklyn. 


Other than these observations made in so many books, journals, 
magazines, newspapers, etc. I have information on birds being 
seen at Wyperfeld National Park, Jeparit, Inglewood, Cobram, 
Culgoa, Little Desert National Park and Ballarat. 


The species also occurs spasmodically in south-western New 
South Wales and in South Australia. The plains on which it 
lives are most extensive making it a difficult species to 
preserve. I would recommend that this species be added to the 
endangered species for inclusion in the next Red Book data 
published by International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
(I.U.C.N.) and will be notifying of this, The International 
Council for Bird Preservation as Chairman of the Australian 
National Section. 1 understand it is fully protected in the 
States in which it occurs, but in spite of this it is still 
shot in mistake for quail, still seized by Quail-shooters dogs, 
and is a vulnerable species. 


SWIFT PARROTS IN BELMONT 


by Trevor Pescott — 
The occurrence of Swift Parrots, Lai nus discolor, in the 
Geelong area is of interest. Upon my return to Belmont after 
Easter this year, I was greeted by the call of an unidentified 
parrot from our neighbourhood Tuart Gums. 


Closer inspection revealed a juvenile Swift Parrot. 


During the following weeks (late April 1974), there was a small 
flock of these parrots in Belmont, but then they disappeared 
ànd were not seen again during the autumn or winter. 


as — quu 
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By C.J. Gibson, Palmerston North, N.Z. 


In this second part of the amazing life of convict William 
Buckley, the author discusses the part played in plantlife during 
his long years of survival as a fugitive. 


In the first part, the emphasis was on food supply, but in this 
part, reveals the importance of plant and trees as far as 
Shelter is concerned, all extremely important in view of the 
fact that white man had yet to explore and settle this part of 
the mainland. 


BARK. This is again a general reference and could refer to any 
of the eucalypt types which shed their bark. 


The reference here (p.21) is to "a kind of bucket made of dry 
bark, into which they (the natives) put gum and water, convert- 
ing it by that means into a sort of pulp". 


This use of bark suggests that the most likely tree was 
Messmate Stringybark (Euc. obliqua), although others could have 
been used also. 


TEA-TREE. (Ref. p.22). "along with pieces of bark were used 
in building the native shelters".(p.31 and 42). For this the 
Coast Tea-tree (Leptospermum laevigatum) would be ideal, as 
the species is abundant in parts of the district. The hard 
nature of the wood of this plant could have been used for 
digging sticks and possibly in making some of the hunting 
implements such as spears, etc. 


RUSHES. Early in his escape before . ‚ing joined the Aborigines, 
e Tay down to sleep near the Barwon River mouth, covering 
himself with leaves and rushes (p.93. This is possibly the 
Giant or Pale Rush (Juncaceae pallidus). Later Buckley refers 

to the uses of rushes - probably the same species - for making 
faggots which he staked into the sand of Bream Creek to 
Construct a weir, whereby he caught a considerable number of 

fish (p.64-65). He also refers to the Aborigines' use of the 
rush in basket making. (p.17, 19, 36 and 56) 
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REEDS. In the high reeds in the neighbourhood of the Barwon River, 
he hid from the natives ( P: .61). These were undoubtedly the Common 


(5S (Phragmites communis des were also used for making huts 
(p. a and spear handles “0,4 


GRASS. Native grass or y. asses would be abundant, especially in 
the plain areas. References are to grass (p.56), which with 
rushes was dried and split to make baskets, and to a long grass 

(p. 9) with which he covered himself for shelter in the early stages 

of his escape. 


In addition to native grass this could possibly have included 
Coast Sword-sedge (Lepidosperma gladiatum). 

SCRUB. This is rather a vague term that might refer to one or 
more of several habitat types depending somewhat on the location. 
The first mentioned (p.9) was near the beach just beyond the 
Barwon River - this could be tea-tree, melaleuca or wattle. 
Another reference (p.43) to very thick scrub at 'Godocut' - (Point 
Addis according to Sayers). Scrub in this location could well be 
a mixture of eucalypts, melaleuca, tea-tree, grass trees etc. in 
swampy areas, tea-tree, melaleuca, and wattles could weil have 
occasioned Buckley great pain in forcing his way through, 
especially when his existing clothing was almost to rags and 
useless 


TREES. Trees encountered and frequentiy mentioned could be many 


species, the main coastal species being Eucalypts - Euc. obliqua. 
(Messmate),Euc. viminalis (Manna Gum), Euc. ovata (Swamp Gum), 


Euc. elaeophora (Long-Teaf Box), Euc. sideroxylon (Red Iron-bark), 
Eug. pci (Red Gum), Euc. globulus (Blue Gum) - (Otways): 
Banksia marginata (Silver Banksia), Casuarina stricta (Drooping 
Sheoak), Casuarina littoralis (Black Sheoak), Melaleuca pubescens 
(Moonah), Acacia retinodes (Wirilda), Ac, mollissima (Black Wattle)! 
Ac. armata (Hedge Wattle), Ac. pycnantha (Golden Wattle), Ac 
verticillata (Prickly Moses), Xanthorrhoea australis (Austral 
Grass-tree) and Leptospermum laevigatum (Coast Tea-tree). 
For their burial of the dead, natives chose tall trees - "they 


selected a strong, and more often a lofty tree, and in the branches 
abou: 12 feet up, they placed some logs and branches across and 
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sheets of bark and on these they laid the body - (p.41). And 
Of another man who was bitten by a snake and died, Buckley 
says - "as he was one of the principal men of the tribe, his 
death caused great sorrow, and he was buried, or rather stowed 
away in the branches of a very high tree" - (p.58 and 59). 


Trees were important for purposes other than burial and not 
all their dead were placed in trees. Decayed and dead trees 
were inspected for fat grubs (p.21), and other trees were 
tapped to locate ants (p.57) and others were breathed on to 
detect whether possums had climbed them to hide (p.46 ard 47). 
Koalas also sought refuge high in trees (p.48). Trees were 
cut into or climbed to obtain these items of food. There is 
ae reference to cutting down trees or to the making of bark 
anoes. 


General. From his brief references it does appear quite 
apparent that Buckley encountered swamps, marshes, bushland 
and open plain country, and that the variety of plant and tree 
ife was considerable and permitted him to survive his long 
years as a fugitive, by living off the land, and no doubt his 
association with the Aboriginés made life much easier for him, 
being able to share their skills in bushcraft and hunting. | 


It might be observed that the Geelong Aboriginal tribesand their 
acquaintance with Buckley was completely utilitarian but quite 
extensive. The Aborigines as inhabitants had become one element 
in this environment and a balance between these elements had 
been maintained with little change it appears. 


The district would support a certain number of plants and 
animals and these in turn would supp’ "+ a certain number of 
people which was recognised and acce, .d by the Aborigine. 


It is obvious that some of the suggestions made above do not 
agree with the additional notes provided by the editor (Mr. C. 
- Sayers). Some of my suggestions are little more than guesses 
ane some readers may not agree with some of them - if so please 
y so. 
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A NEW SPECIES OF SPIDER 


By D.F. King 
On a recent camp-out at Morrisons I collected a male and female 


species of spider amongst the ground litter beneath a rotting log. 


I failed to identify these specimens, even as far as establishing 
the family to which they belong, however, Mr. Gray of the 
Australian Museum identified them as of the genus Storena, 


family Zodariidae. The interesting point is that according to Mr. 


Gray, they are a new species, having not yet been described and 
therefore not having a specific name. 


The spiders themselves are of an overall black colour, with 

smooth shiny appearance, of medium size with the male slightly 
smaller than the female which was approximately lbmm long. The 
Zodariidae are represented by eight genera in Australía and the 


Storena genus contains over twenty species widespread in locality. 


They are all vagrant hunters living under logs, stones or leaf- 
litter. 
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By Roger Thomas 


During a visit to England last year, I was impressed with the 
simplicity of the majority of bird names. Two-word names (Black 
Grouse, Ringed Plover, Garden Warbler, etc.) predominate and 
there are very few with four words (Great Black-backed Gull was 
one). There are many bird names of one word in England which 
are used as the main part of our bird names - names such as 
Bittern, Quail, Teal, Swift, Wren and Robin. Because ovr birds 
were discovered later, we have had to add another word or two 

in front of these and so we have Brown Bittern, Fork-tailed 
Swift, Flame Robin, etc. 


On the local scene we have a few awkward names such as Black- 
faced Cuckoo-shrike and Golden-headed Fantail-warbler and most 
Of our names consist of three words. However, we do have some 
pleasant names: Emu, Brolga, Galah, Corella, Cockatiel and 
Budgerigar are examples. Two of Victoria's rarer warblers have 
Simple and appropriate names; they are the Redthroat of the 
Mallee areas and the Pilot-bird of Gippsland forests. 


Bird-watchers of today must thank the men who introduced such 
acceptable names as Triller, Whistler, Willie Wagtail, Jacky 
Winter, Speckled Warbler, Corella and Regent Honeyeater to — 
replace Caterpillar-eater, Thickhead, Black-and-white Fantail, 
Brown Flycatcher, Little Field-wren (or Striped Ground-tit), 
Blood-stained Cockatoo and Warty-faced Honeyeater respectively. 


With a new Checklist of Australian bird names in preparation 

by the Royal Australian Ornithologis*- Union, it is hoped that 
a few of the more awkward names will . phased out in favour of 
Shorter and simpler names. 


DISTRICT CORREAS 


Correa reflexa is one of our most variable 
shrubs, showing differences in stature, in 
shape and texture of leaves, and in color and 
size of flowers. Of the local types, the show- 
iest are in the Brisbane Ranges, where bright 
red flowers with greenish tips predominate, 
and some plants of the area carry yellow 
flowers. The Anglesea variants (left), found 
near Point Addis, are much paler in coloring. 


Variety nummulariifolia (centre), from sea 
cliffs near Cape Otway has small greenish- 
white flowers. The green-flowered Correa 
glabra (right) of the You Yangs is now listed 
as a separate species, though it was earlier 
classed as a variety of Correa reflexa. 


E.G. Errey. 
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Blackburn Lake Sanctuary, Vic. 
By Roy Wheeler 


Possibly the best area of native bush still remaining in the metro” 
politan area of Greater Melbourne is at the Blackburn Lake about 1% 
miles east of Melbourne. The signs at the entrance to the Sanctuali 
in Central Road and Lake Road read: 

City of Nunawading - Blackburn Lake. | 
This is your property help preserve it. Please do not remove any | 
wildflowers or other foliage. | 
Pedestrians only. Horses, boats, vehicles, motor cycles and mini- 
bikes prohibited. Swimming is not permitted as water is polluted: 


In the "Victoria's Resources" December 1970 - February 1971 Jean Fe 
Field wrote of the Blackburn Lake - a unique natural sanctuary and 
field study centre. Briefly from this article the history of the 
Lake unfolds. 


In the 1880's the lake area was used for recreation by thousands of 
the city dwellers. On Sundays and on public holidays special trai! 
ran from Melbourne to Blackburn. In those days a refreshment kios 
catered for the public and rowing boats were for hire. Blackburn 
in those days was heavily timbered. Over the years conditions 
gradually changed and the pressure of visitors relaxed as other 
areas became more popular. Finally the kiosk was taken down but 
the lake and the bush around it remained much the same. The land | 
was bought by the Deaf and Dumb Society in 1929. In 1962 the | 
Metropolitan Board of Works which own the water of the lake, | 
decided to deepen it in order to stop flash flooding in the lower | 
reaches of Gardiner Creek. This would have meant the total | 
destruction of the surrounding bushlands. Public opinion finally 
persuaded the Nunawading Council to take steps to keep it as a 
natural lake. They invited Miss Edna Walling, the well known | 
landscape artist to give an opinion and she ranked the lake area , 
with the Royal Botanic Gardens and her findings were accepted. TH 
land was purchased in 1964 by the M.M.B.W. and later the Nunawadilt 
Council purchased the 16 acres of bushland for a reserve, whilst . 
the lake is still the property of the Board of Works. 
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The area is rich in native wildflowers and has a good coverage 
of native trees mainly swamp paperbarks, yellow box, long-leafed 
box, silver-leaf stringybark and messmates with an understory of 
Wattles, wild cherry, bursaria, etc. The bird population is 
over 160 species, well above the Royai Botanic Gardens total of 
122. A regular breeding visitor is the rare Regent Honeyeater. 
Mrs, Wheeler and I often visit the lake as our son, his wife 

and family live at Blackburn. On one such occasion whilst 

house minding during the May holidays in 1973 we made the 
following hour count. We sat on stoals overlooking the lake and 
recorded all birds seen within binocular range and heard within 
the hour. Try it some time. 


Blackburn Lake, Vic. May 24, 1973. Fine and sunny foilowing 
E rain the previous day. East wind force 2. 11.15a.m. to 
.15p.m. 


Birds in order of sighting: Grey Shrike-thrush, 4; White- 
Plumed Honeyeater, 32; Indian Myna, 6; Bell Miner, 7; Spotted 
Pardalote, 5; Brown Thornbill, 4; Red Wattlebird, 11; Black 
Duck, 3; Scarlet Robin, 2; Starling, 6; Willie Wagtail, 2; 
Blackbird, 4; Grey Fantail, 1; Dusky Moorhen, 5; Grey 
Butcherbird, 2; White-naped Honeyeater, 5; Superb Blue Wren, 
4; White-badked Magpie, 6; Golden Whistler, 1; Welcome 
Swallow, 8; ^ White-browed Scrubwren, 3; Laughing Kookaburra, 
2; Rock Dove (Feral Pigeon), 12; Magpie-lark, 2; Dusky Wood- 
Swallow, 10; Little Falcon, 1; Eastern Shrike-tit, 1; 

Eastern Rosella, 3; Eastern Striated Pardalote, 1. 


Total 29 species and 154 individuals. 
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Compiled by Club Botany Group 


FERNS 
GLEICHENIACEAE 
i Sticherus lobatus 


LINDSAYACEAE 
Lindsaya linearis 


ADIANTACEAE 
ESEL rase ong cum 


MONS EDO | 
SUNCAGINACEAE 
Triglochin procera 


LILIACEAE 

Xanthorrhoea australis 
Lomandra filiformis 

^ longifolia 
Chamaescilla corymbosa 
Caesia parviflora 
Thysanotus patersonii 

tuberosus 

Burchardia umbellata 


IRIDACEAE 
Diplarrena moraea 
Patersonii fragilis 
longiscapa 


ORCHIDACEAE 

Thelymitra grandifiora 

H media 

rubra 
carnea 
antennifera 
Diuris longifolia 
Prascphyllum sp. 
Chiloglottis gunnii 


Spreading Fan-fern 
Screw Fern 


Common Maidenhair 


Water-ribbons 


Austral Grass-tree 
Wattle Mat-rush 
Spiny-headed Mat-rush 
Blue Squill 

Pale Grass-lily 
Twining Fringe- lily 
Common p 

Milkmaids 


Butterfly Flag 
Short Purple Flag 
Long Purple Flag 


Great Sun- orchid 
Salmon " y 


Rabbit-ears 
Wallflower Orchid 
Leek Orchid 
Common Bird-orchid 
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ORCHIDACEAE (Continued) 
Acianthus caudatus 
reniformis 

exsertus 
Lyperanthus nigricans 
Suaveolens 
Caladenia menziesii 
patersonii 
» clavigera 
> tessellata 
v reticulata 
g latifolia 
carnea 
Glossodía major 
Corybas diemenicus 
Pterostylis alpina 
concinna 
nana 
longifolia 
Gastrodia sesamoides 
DICOTYLEDONS 
CASUARINACEAE 
Casuarina pusilla 
stricta 


PROTEACEAE 

Persoonia juniperina 
Isopogon ceratophyllus 
Grevillea lanigera 
Hakea teretifolia 

" rostrata 
Banksia marginata 

i integrifolia 


SANTALACEAE 


Exocarpos cupressiformis 


RANUNCULACEAE 
Clematis aristata 
Ranunculus lappaceus 


gl 


(Continued) 


Mayfly Orchid 
Mosquito Orchid 

Gnat Orchid 
Red-beaks 
Brown-beaks 

Hare Orchid 

Common Spider-orchid 
Clubbed Spider-orchid 
Fleshy-lip Caladenia 
Veined Spider-orchid 
Pink Fairies 

Pink Fingers 

Wax-lip Orchid 

Slaty Helmet-orchid 
Alpine Greenhood 
Trim 

Dwarf A 

Tall i 
Cinnamon Bells 


Dwarf She-oak 
Drooping She-oak 


Prickiy Geebung 
Horny Cone-bush 
Woolly Grevillea 
Dagger Hakea 
Beaked Hakea 
Silver Banksia 
Coast " 


Cherry Ballart 


Clematis 
Australian Buttercup 
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LAURACEAE 
Cassytha sp. Dodder Laurel 
CRUCIFERAE 
Cakile maritima Sea Rocket 
DROSERACEAE 
Drosera auriculata Tall Sundew 
n binata Forked Sundew 
TREMANDRACEAE 
Tetratheca erizifolia Heath Pink-bells 
subaphylla Leafless Pink-bells 
PITTOSPORACEAE 
Billardiera scandens Common Appleberry 
MIMOSACEAE i 
Acacia verticillata Prickly Moses 
" var.ruscifolia N x 
" myrtifolia Myrtle Wattle 
"  melanoxylon Blackwood 
PAPILIONACEAE 
Viminaria juncea Golden Spray 
Daviesia brevifolia Leafless Bitter-pea 
Pultenaea gunnii Golden Bush-pea 
Dillwynia sericea Showy Parrot-pea 
Platylobium formosum Handsome Flat-pea 
Swainsona lessertifolia Coast Swainson-pea 
Kennedia prostrata Running Postman 
Hardenbergia violacea Purple Coral-pea 
RUTACEAE 
Zieria arborescens Stinkwood 
POLYGALACEAE 
Comesperma volubile Love Creeper 
STACKHOUSIACEAE 
Stackhousia spathulata Coast Stackhousia 
RHAMNACEAE 
Pomaderris aspera Hazel Pomaderris 
Spyridium parvifolium Dusty Miller 


photos by Trevor Pescott 


— 
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DILLENIACEAE ; 
Hibbertia aspera Rough Guinga-flower 
VIOLACEAE | 
Viola sieberana Tiny Violet 
THYMELAECEAE 
-= Pimelea humilis Common Rice-flower 
H spp. Rice-flowers 
MYRTACEAE 
Eugenia smithii Lilly-pilly 
Eucalyptus st.johnii Southern Blue-gum 
Leptospermum laevigatum Coast Tea-tree 
myrsinoides Silky Tea-tree 
Kunzea ambigua White Kunzea 
Callistemon paliidus Lemon Bottlebrush 
Melaleuca squarrosa Scented Paperbark 
Baeckea ramosissima Rosy Baeckea 
EPACRIDACEAE 
Sprengelia incarnata Pink Swamp-heath 
Epacris impressa Common Heath 
Astroloma humifusum . Cranberry Heath 
Leucopogon parviflorus . Coast Beard-heath 
Acrotriche serrulata Honey-pot Heath . 
SOLANACEAE 
Solanum aviculare Kangaroo Apple 
LENTIBULARIACEAE 
Utricularia lateriflora Tiny Bladderwort 
BIGNONIACEAE 
Pandorea pandorana Wonga Vine 
CAPRIFOLIACEAE 
Sambucus gaudichaudiana White Elderberry 
GOODENIACEAE 
Goodenia ovata Hop Goodenia 
STYLIDIACEAE 
Stylidium graminfoiium Grass Trigger-plant 


A O 
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WILSON'S PROMONTORY PLANT LIST (Continued) 


COMPOSITAE 

Brachycome sp. Daisy 
Olearia argophylla Musk Daisy-bush 

^ asterotricha Rough Daisy-bush 

: ramulosa Twiggy Daisy-bush 
Helichrysum baxteri White Everlasting 

] scorpioides Curling Everlasting 
Senecio lautus Variable Groundsel 
Bedfordia salicina Bianket-leaf 

LYREBIRD 


By Janet & Roger Salt 
We were awoken one morning by footsteps on the verandah, which 
Sounded as though we had a visitor, and to our surprise he was 
a most unusual caller, a Lyrebird vocalising sounds of numerous 
varieties of bird life. We immediately recalled words of the 
previous householder saying how they often call and enjoy foods 
Such as bread and cheese. We gave our visitors some bread 
which was most welcomed by him. He is often heard in the early 
Ours of the morning, or we catch glances of him strutting 
across the road. 


The bird table also attracts quite a variety of birds such as 
Finches, blackbirds, rosellas, and many others - the Rosella 
eing the most popular who enjoys a round of bread and honey 
for breakfast. 
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BIRDS IN A NEWTOWN GARDEN 


By THeo Trickett | 


I often wonder what garden birds other people have around their 
homes in Geelong. 
Over the last ten years we have had bírdbaths in our garden; for | 
about twelve months the birds refused to use them, but evidently — 
after that they were properiy weathered, and great and continuous. 
use is made of them, so that, particularly in the hot weather, 
they have to be rinsed and filled many times a day. The enjoymen" 
of the birds is evident - and provides much pleasure to the 
watchers, | 
When "Some Garden Birds of S.E. Australia" came out we used this | 
recipe for nectar, which is 1 pint of water, | lb. of raw sugar | 
and 1/2 lb. honey, heated until the sugar is dissolved. This is | 
| 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


bottied and kept in the refrigerator and use is one pact of nectal 
to two parts of water. 


The first time it was used in a plastic container and no honey- 
eater would touch it; it attracted flies, ants, wasps, and a poor 
Blackbird which was affected by some disease in such a way that 
he had spasms of spinning around on the ground. He had white 
feathers on his wings, and eventually recovered from his mad | 
dances and turned into a glorious songster. After plastic con- | 


tainers we tried squat pottery coffee cups and then came the 
honeyeaters. The nectar is put out at regular times and is 
usually gone within the hour. It is put out three times a day, 
unless the day is particularly cold, or unless some party gathers 
around the pots and with a great chatter demands refreshment. 


White sugar had once to be used instead of raw, and then so many | 
bees went to the pots that their use had to be discontinued for | 
some time. 


| 
None of our immediate neighbors use sprays or insecticides, so the 
immediate bird popuiation is lucky. | 


Introduced birds do not go to the nectar pots here. 


¡ 
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Initially we rarely saw native birds in the garden, but we have 

had the pleasure of watching the population expand to residents 

and regular visitors - and we also see successive families being 
taught what bird-baths and nectar pots are for. 


Native residents of the area are White-plumed Honeyeaters and 
Red Wattle-birds, Willie Wagtails, White-backed Magpies, and 
visitors for months at a time are Yellow-faced Honeyeaters, 
Yellow-winged Honeyeaters. Eastern Spinebilis, (not this year) 
Silvereyes, Magpie Larks, and visitors for weeks at a time are 
White-naped Honeyeaters, Flame Robins, Purple-crowned Lc^ikeets, 
Pallid Cuckoo, Crimson Rosellas call in at the seeding time of 
some trees. Welcome Swailows pass overhead often, and Siiver 
Gulis. Occasional overhead flights include Black Swan, ibis, 
Pelican, ducks. 


Introduced birds around the garden are Tree and House Sparrows, 
Goldfinches, Blackbirds (resident) and a rarely-seen English 
Song Thrush - and Starlings. 


Probably everyone in Geelong has all these - and more! 


f 
i 
| 
f 
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MATERIAL REQUIRED 


To enable the Editor to produce an issue of "Geelong Naturalist", 
he requires two or three main articles and a number of minor 
Ones, brief notes and observations. 


Any material at all, be it thousands words or two lines, can 
e€ used - can you help? 


The oniy requirement is that the notes are relevant to natural 
istory, with personal observations on the wildlife of the 
Geelong area of particular value. 
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photo by Trevor Pescott 
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JUNIOR PAGES 


Australia used to be thought of as a land of contrasts, where | 
everything seemed to be upside-down; this was because the 

early settlers were from Britain and they were used to condit- 

tons in their own land. 


They knew, for example, that Christmas was in mid-winter - yet 
in Australia it was at the height of summer; all the seasons 
Were reversed, with winter in June and spring in October when 
the winter snow should be near. 


And the birds and animals, too, were all strange - brightly 

colored parrots, honeyeaters and finches few of which sang as 

UE in the settlers opinion, as the Nightingale and Song 
rush. 


Perhaps the strangest of all was the Swan - not beautifully 
White as are all others, but black with white on the wings; a 
black swan, how strange to an Englishman! 


Yet our swan, one of our larger birds, is black and although 
Some who saw the feathers and specimens first taken back to 
Europe, thought that they may have been dyed as a trick, their 
doubts soon passed. 


History shows us that the Black Swan was first seen by white 

men in January 1697 when a Dutchman Willem de Vlamingh discovered 
the bird in Western Australia on the waterway we now know as the 
Swan River. 


This last winter has filled most of the lakes and swamps in this 
istrict, so that swans and many other waterbirds will have 
ideal conditions in which to nest during the spring and summer. 


The Black Swan builds a huge nest of water weed piled high in a 
Swamp or shallows of a lake, or on a small island; the top of 
e nest is saucer-shaped and this is lined with warm feathers. 


| Here, the large greenish eggs are laid, and here the fluffy grey 
| Cygnets are born. 


Soon after hatching, they follow their parents out onto the lake 
Where they float like little fluffs of down, and as they grow 
arger reach the "ugly duckling" stage through which all cygnets 
| Seem to pass; in time they reach their adult age when they are 
| àS graceful and beautiful as their parents. 
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Boneseed. Boneseed.  Boneseed.......... 


The problems associated with the control of the noxious weed seem 
almost insurmountable in the light of present knowledge. 


At the recent "Workshop" held at the Keith Turnbuli Research 
Station at Frankston, this message was obvious - whilst we can 
contain the plant in small areas, we are in a hopeless sítuation 
in the worst areas of outbreak such as at the You Yangs. 


Or are we? 


Work on the study of the plant is in an embryonic stage, and once 
we begin to form positive programs of study, we may see the 
research bring the break-through necessary. 


One of the guest speakers at: the Frankston Workshop was Mr. Jack 
Wheeler, and he spoke amongst othef*things on the Club's work at 
the Top Saddle; we seem to be leaders in this field, thanks to 
the effort of Mr. Wheeler and our working members. 


There will be a solution found to the Boneseed problem - if 
conservationists keep the pressure on the Governments to adequate!) 
fund and support an anti-boneseed study! 


But even when this occurs, when we eventually break through 
uoneseedis defences, it will take years to implement the control 
evice. 


In the meanwhile we must continue our Top Saddle work which at thé 
present is the result of many years labour. We must hold the are 
already cleared and if possible clear more - if necessary by 
implementing many more working bees than we have in the past, 


This year is nearly finished as far as Boneseed is concerned - and 
the summer is impossible; but come April or May, when the autumn 
rains begin, we should be back at work. 


Hopefully, between May and September we might have monthly working 
bees to regain ground lost in the Top Saddle. 


And we mus: not forget the politicians - letters must go regular} 
to the various Conservation Ministries to ensure that Boneseed 15 
not forgotten. | 
TREVOR PESCOTT, Hon. Edi tol 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES 


General Meeting. A.B.C. T.V. Wildlife Films. 
Camp=out. Brisbane Ranges. 
Excursion. Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 


General Meeting. Mr. Ken Simpson. Mammals. 
Camp-out. Brisbane Ranges 
Excursion. Enfield Forest. 


General Meeting. 
McCarthy . 
like. 

Weekend at Halls Gap. 

Excursion. Brisbane Ranges. 


Mr. Dave King, Mr. Gordon 
Insects, fungi and the 


General Meeting. Mr. Roy Wheeler. Birds. 

Excursion. Bus Trip to Upper Coliban and a 

Lauriston Reservoirs. 
Otways. 


Camp-out. 


General Meeting. Members' Night. Junior 


Awards. 


Alpine Weekend. 
Mud Island Camp-out. 
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Summary of Lecture by 
Geelong, on 17th September, 
“Some of Victoria's Rarest and Most Localized Plants" 


Out of some 2550 species of vascular plants indigenous to 
Victoria, about 290 (or 11.42) fall into the category of 
localized and/or very rare. The reasons for such scarcity, and 
unfamiliarity to all but a few experienced botanical observers, 
àre either: that these plants are growing in Victoria at the 
l'imit of their natural climatic or soil requirements, extending 
Just across the border from neighbouring States; that they are 
relics of a much more widely distributed flora in previous 
geologica] epochs, but now occupy small refugial pockets 
Solated by hundreds of kilometers from the nearest occurrence 
pe their particular ‘species; that they have been obliterated 
hrough destruction of their habitats by human activity 

pees clearing, grazing, building, vandalism, the introduction 
9f competitive weeds and noxious animals such as the rabbit). 


l. A large proportion of rare and localized plants are fringe 
species or "border-hoppers", the natural range of which 
extends just inside Victoria. These have entered the 
borders of the State from five principal directions or 
routes, viz: 


a) Onto southern coasts and the Baw Baw mountains, from 
Tasmania (and sometimes even New Zealand) - e.g. Asplenium 
obtusatum, Lepidium ractervisum, Pimelia drupacea and 
Cyathodes juniperina (all coastal); Lyco odium scariosum, 
Euphrasia gibbsiae, Actinotus bellidioides, Coprosma 
moorei and C.pumila (all on the Baw Baws). 


b) Into south-western Victoria, from South Australia - e.g. 
Gahnia ancistrophylla, G.deusta, Phebalium brachyphyllum, 
Pomaderris obcordata, Eucalyptus fasciculosa. 

C) Into the Murray-Mallee region of the farther North-west, 
either from the Riverina or arid interior of Australia - 
e.g. Cheilanthes lasiophylla, Crinum flaccidum, Calostemma 


purpureum, Ptilotus nobilis, Santalum lanceolatum (except 
for a single old tree in Warby Range), Bossiaea walkeri, 


| Swainsona greyana, Geijera parviflora, Hibiscus farragei, 
| Eremophila bignoniiflora, E.polyclada and E.sturtii, 
Bm caevola depauperata. 
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SUMMARY OF LECTURE BY DR. J.H. WILLIS (Cont'd.) 


d) Into mountains of far N.E. Gippsland and also N.E. 
Victoria, from Southern Tablelands and S.W. slopes of New 
South Wales - e.g. Pterostylis coccinea, P.laxa, Acacia 
lucasii, A.triptera, Grevillea ramosissima, Boronia 
ledifolia, Zieria aspalathoides, Anthocercis albicans, 
Dampiera sp. (undescribed), Myoporum floribundum, 


Helichrysum adnatum. 


e) Into far S.E. Gippsland, from coastal New South Wales - 
e.g. Lastreopsis decomposita, Livistona australis, 
Sarcochiius falcatus, Dendrobium speciosum, Ficus coronata, 
Santalum obtusifolium, Acacia subporosa, A. maidenii, 
Eucalyptus fraxinoides, Tieghemopanax murrayi, Brunoniella 
pumilio and Olearia dentata (all forestal); Conospermum 
taxifolium, Darwinia camptostylis, Logania pusiila and 
Stylidium laricifolium (on heaths). 


li. Localized species that are also endemic in Victoria include 
the following: 
Astelía australiana (a large lily of gully heads along the 
Bunyip River-Latrobe River divide), Acacia ausfeldii 
(Bendigo-Heathcote district), A.phasmoides (Pine Mountain)» 
Spyridium cinereum (Betka River near Mallacoota, and N. 
Grampians), Eucalyptus crenulata (near Buxton, and near 
Yarra Glen), E.mitchelliana (Mt. Buffalo), Baeckear — 
crenatifolia (Mt. Buffalo), Wittsteinia vacciniacea (Baw 
Baws to Lake Mountain), Choristemon humilis (Brisbane 
Ranges), Leucopogon riparius (Snowy River near confluence 
eh Buchan E , Olearia allenderae (Wilsons Promontory, and 
etween Mueller and Wingan Rivers), Westringia crassifolia 
(Bendigo Whipstick Scrub, and Little Desert near Broughton * 
Waterhole). The Grampians is rich in endemic species, 
indicative of long geological isolation, and the following 
are localized endemics: Grevillea confertifolia, Pultenaea 
atellifolia (Mt. Byron), P.maidenii, EET (higher 
mountains), P.williamsoniana, Trymalium ramosissimum. 
Other plants restricted to the Grampians are widespread 
therein, e.g. Eucalyptus alpina. 


III. Victorian relic species of very disjunct occurrence are 


exemplified by: 


Spleenwort. Photo by Trevor Pescott 
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SUMMARY OF LECTURE BY DR. J.H. WILLIS (Cont'd.) 


Botrychium lunaria (a few parts of eastern subalps; also 
NS, Tas., N.Z., S.Amer. and N.Hemisphere), Lycopodium 
serpentinum (Grampians, French Id. and near Genoa; also all 
States but rare, N.Z.), Psilotum nudum (N.Grampians and 
Suggan Buggan; also N.S.W., Qd., Cent.Aust., N.Z. and all 

Eon ferien Borya nitida (N.Grampians; also S.W.Aust.), 
Swainsona brachycarpa (Grampians; also N.E. New South Wales), 
SphaeroTobium daviesioides (i Grane ans: aly West Aust}. 
Eucalyptus aggregata (Woodend; also N.S.W.), Bertya findlayi 
(W.Grampians; also N.S.W. near E. and N.E. Victorian 
a) Anthocercis frondosa (N.Grampians, Wentworth River; 
also N.S.W.). bea i 


A few species are presumed extinct already (e.g. Centaurea 
australis), and among those endangered through clearing, 
grazing and vandalism may be listed: Calochilus richae, 
Diuris punctata var.alboviolacea, Acacia loderi, A.pendula, 
Discaria pubescens, Olearia panposa and Rutidosis 


leptorrhync oides 


Editors note : the report on the lecture given by Dr. Willis to 
the Geelong Group of the S.G.A.P. on September 17th. 


The draft was prepared by Mrs. Gwen Yarnold, and it was later. 
"proofed" by Dr. Willis. 


To both, the Editor expresses his thanks for making possible this 
valuable contribution to the pages of "Geelong Naturalist". 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The year of the G.F.N.C. begins in April, and at that time sub- 
scriptions become due and payable. 


Please send your sub. to the Treasurer, Mrs. Valda Dedman, at 
your earliest convenience. 
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WINTER NESTING OF BARN OWLS Trevor Pescott 


The Barn Owl, Tyto alba, is a cosmopolitan species which is 
endeared to people of the more intensively farmed areas of 
Europe as a major predator on the mice and rats which frequent 
the farm outbuildings. 


This food supply for the Owls draws them to the farming 
districts, but here hollow trees are scarce and the birds are 
Obliged to make use of farm buildings as nesting and roosting 
Sites, 


In Australia the situation is not so pronounced, but even here 
the Barn Owl will not hesitate to enter farm buildings if they 
Provide the best cover available. 


Some years ago, during an influx of Barn Owls to the Geelong 

district, a lady living in a first floor flat in Geelong West 
Was awakened by a noise in her bedroom; to her surprise when 

She turned on the light, she found a Barn Owl perched on her 

dressing table. 


It had come in through a partly open window. 


Nesting of Barn Owls around Geelong is not often noted, although 
€re is the record of a pair which built inside the screen of 
the Moolap Drive-in Theatre not long after it had been built. 


During the summer of 1973-74, the local residents were disturbed 
by the nocturnal twitterings of Barn Owls near the Lara Church 
9f England. 


On August 7th., 1974, Mr. Rooke who lives opposite the Church 
found a Barn Owl, alive but in an emaciated condition; nearby 
Was another dead, and on the floor of the bell tower, there 
Were two more dead. 


These latter two, and a third still alive, roosting in the top 

Of the tower, were immature birds with incompletely formed wing 

and tai] feathers, and patches of down still intermingled with 
€ new feathers. 


These birds had nested in mid-winter, an extraordinary event 
Considering Barn Owls' sensitivity to cold weather. 


See a 
MEETING AN ECHIDNA Leila Ramsay 


During the week-end excursion to the Grampians in October, several 
of our members spent an afternoon studying the flora along Rose's 
Gap Road. This proved to be an extremely interesting area. 


As an extra bonus we found an Echidna (sometimes called Spiny 
Ant-eater), Tachyglossus aculeatus. With the help of one of our 
members we were Ble to obtain a closer look at this strange 
little mammal. The body is covered by coarse brown fur and there 
are spines or "quills" on the back and sides. The most unusual 
feature is the thin beak-like snout, and from an opening at the 
ena: the long thin tongue with its sticky surface shoots out and 
n. Ir: 


We were able to see that there were five claws on each foot, those 
of the fore feet being spade-like and appearing to be very strong, 
those of the hind feet being more curved and of uneven length. 
There is also a spur on the inside of each back leg. 


Then by rolling into a prickly ball, so hiding its snout and face 
under the spines, and finally shuffling rapidly into the soil 
with its powerful legs, the Echidna gave us an exhibition of its 
very effective defence tactics. 


FUTURE CLUB ACTIVITIES 


The Committee will soon be preparing the agenda of Club activities 
for 1975-76. 


If you have any particular preference for an excursion or a guest 
speaker, please advise the Secretary, Mr. McCarthy, as soon as 
possible. 


Even though it may not be possible to fill your request on the 
forthcoming Syllabus, at least it will be borne in mind for the 
future. 
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BOOK REVIEW— Honey Flora of Victoria 
Roger Thomas, Ballarat 


"Honey Flora"of Victoria. Department of Agriculture, Victoria. 
1973. 175 pages. Price $2.00. 


Early editions of 'Honey Flora of Victoria' have been out of 
Print for several years. The present book is completely 
revised and is useful for field naturalists with an interest in 
lora, particularly Eucalypts. 


Sixty-nine species of Eucalypts are illustrated (with 
Photographs of bark, tree, leaves, buds and fruit), while on 
the facing page is a written description and map showing the 
range of each species in Victoria. 


The photographs are of typical trees, but I would have 
Preferred to have seen a white-trunked candlebark (as found in 
the central highlands) and a shorter, thicker tree also 
illustrated as a swamp gum. Of particular interest to those 
Visiting the north-west of the State, is the inclusion of 
hirteen species of Mallee Eucalypts. 


y glancing through the book I was surprised to learn that blue 
0x occurred at the You Yangs and bog gum near Cape Otway. 


The latter part of the book deals with 'Miscellaneous Flora', 
Such as tea-trees, banksias, thistles, clovers and others. It 
S interesting to note here the inclusion of such plants as 
Willows, plantain, hop bitter-pea and lignum - plants which I 
ad never regarded as honey flora. Unfortunately, only twenty 
i the eighty three plants in this section are illustrated. 
two-page section deals with five species of street trees. 


This attractively produced book is of great assistance to 
aturalists, as well as to apiarists, and will no doubt also 

he Of interest to those interested in growing plants to attract 
Oney-eating birds. It is written in everyday language, with 

ü botanical terms; for those unsure of any term there is a 
seful glossary. 
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Kingscote, Kangaroo Is., S.A, Roy Wheeler 


Kangaroo Island was discovered and named by Captain Matthew 
Flinders when in command of the Investigator in 1802. He met the 
French explorer Captain Baudin at Encounter Bay shortly after and 
Baudin visited the island in Le Geographe. Early explorers on 
Kangaroo Island found no aboriginal population although artifacts 
found on the island suggest that at one time a primative race 
lived there. 


Kingscote the main town on Kangaroo Island has direct contact with 
the mainland of South Australia by air and sea, the boat trip from 
Adelaide takes up to seven hours whereas the plane flight is a 
little over thirty minutes. The island is noted for its rugged 
south coast scenery, its wildlife and its fishing and is develop- 
ing a growing tourist trade. Near Kingscote on a hill overlooking 
the Bay of Shoals is a pioneer monument on which is inscribed "In 
memory of our Pioneers. Near this spot the first official 
settlers in South Australia landed from the "Duke of York" July 
27, 1836". Over the hill on the left is the oldest cemetary in 
the State with graves of those early settlers dating back to 1837. 
Again on the left is an old fruit tree and the inscription says 
"Brought from England aboard the "Duke of York", the first tree 
planted in S.A. 1836" another notice is marked: 

Children 
Please help us save this old tree by treating it with care and 


kindness. The National Trust. 
This mulberry tree still provides a crop of fruit each season. 
Down at Reeves Point where the settlers built their cottages are 
two other signs. aa 

e 


Dug by the first settlers for the water supply. The first well in 
S.A. 


Nearby a few scattered home made bricks is all that remains of 
"The first Post Office commissioned in South Australia was erected 
on this site in the year 1836". 


With so much history about it is hoped that eventually the people 
of Kingscote will rebuild this early settlement on the same lines 


Photo. by Trevor Pescott 
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AN HOUR COUNT No.11 (Cont'd.) 


as the Swan Hill Folk Museum or Sovereign Hill at Ballarat, both. 
in Victoria. 


On Reeves Point overlooking the Bay of Shoals and Beatrice Island 
where the Silver Gulls were nesting one fine October afternoon in 
1973, Mrs. Wheeler and I made ourselves comfortable on a large 
piece of driftwood. Here sheltered by a large clump of saltbush 
we watched the incoming tide and the birds which for centuries 
had come in to rest and preen on this sandy spit at the entrance 
ro is Bay of Shoals, and did an hour count. Herewith are the 
etails: 


Reeves Point, Kingscote, S.A. October 13, 1973. 3 to 4 p.m. 
Fine and sunny with a westerly breeze F 2. Tide coming in. 
Birds in order of sighting: Silver Gull, 550 (nesting); Pied 
Oystercatcher, 81; Pelican, 44; Pied Cormorant, 140; Pacific 
Gull, 3; Black Swan, 8; Welcome Swallow, 22; Little Raven, 2; 
Spurwinged Plover, 2; White-backed Magpie, 2; Fairy Tern, 4; 
Crested Tern, 2; Starling, 6; Nankeen Kestrel, 1; Sooty 
Oystercatcher, 4; Little Black Cormorant, 6; Greenshank, 1; 
Eastern Curlew, 2; Skylark, 2; Black Cormorant, 1; Silvereye, 


2: Pipit, 2; Little Pied Cormorant, 6; House Sparrow, 1; 
Caspian Tern, 2. 


Total: 25 species and 898 individuals. 


There is always a.need for written material and black-and-white 
photographs for use in "Geelong Naturalist". 


Notes and articles relevant to the Geelong area are most appro- 
priate, but stories on visits to areas of natural history, 
significance are always welcome. 
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EMUS AND OTHER BIRDS Tim McKellar 


Swimming Emus 


I was interested to read the article in ‘Geelong Naturalist’, 
February '74 by Stephen Guest. I don't think very many have 
Seen this performance, which will decrease with the advance of 
Closer settlement. I have been lucky enough to have seen the 
act twice. First time was near Boundry Bend, on the Murray, 
while trolling for Murray Cod. On rounding a bend was startled 
to see eleven “periscopes" in mid-stream! Time, about February, 
river high, current fast. The birds swam for the entire 
crossing, except for the last 10'- 12'. 


The other occasion was the Darling, mid-June, river 10'- 12' 
deep, width 50 yds. flowing 4-5 m.p.h. - 50 miles N. of 
ilcannia. Was sitting, fishing, when a pair of emus strode 
down a 30° slope straight into the river and were swimming 
almost immediately. The crossing was at a bend and the further 
Side was at least 55°. The birds stopped at the edge of the 
Water, shook themselves like dogs, stalked up the bank and 
lSappeared. 
Birds killing themselves on windows 
1 have been here (River Parade, Barwon Heads) 3 years and it 
istresses me the number of birds flying into my living room 
Window (10' x 6'), the majority of which being killed. Here- 
With a list from October 1973 to July 1974:- 


October 3 Golden Bronze Cuckoos 1 Recovered 
" [n u (juvenile) 1 u 

N 1 Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo 

po ember 1 i 1 " (juvenile) 

gas tben 2 Silvereyes 

panuary '74 4 Goldfinches 

hp ary 1 Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater Recovered 


ane h 1 Hen Mistletoe Bird 
Tie T , " together 2 Recovered 
uly 1 Turtle Dove Unconscious and semi-conscious 


several hours. Kept in house overnight and released 
next morning. Hung round garden for 2 days - very 


—— — Eno 
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EMUS AND OTHER BIRDS (Cont'd.) 


sick bird but improving. Disappeared - recovered, 
dead or predator? 


I had the same trouble at my place on Addiscot Road, Torquay where 
my deaths included Painted Quail (at least 5), Crimson Rosella (at 
least 12), Eastern Spinebill, Yellow-winged Honeyeater, Red-browed 
Finch (at least half a dozen), Silvereyes, Goldfinches, many 
cuckoos (Golden and Horsfield). 


Some, I know, fly into a window with a sudden fright, but others 
just fly normally into. the reflection. When one reflects, it must 
be "staggering" the numbers of birds that are killed this way all 
over the country. 


NATURE TRAIL FOR BLIND D. F. King 


A newspaper recently received from England had the following news 
item:- 


"A unique nature trail for the blind is shortly to be opened in 
Trent Park, Enfield. 


The trail, which starts near Cockfosters Station, has been 
designed especially for the blind. There will be a low unobtrusivé 
railing along the path and braille notices set at intervals which 
describe the surrounding scenery. The trail is the first of its 
kind. It will also be of interest to all types of visitors." 


The town of Enfield is situated on the northern outskirts of 
London. Trent Park itself was originally the grounds of a 
stately home, and is now part of a Green Belt between urban areas. 


a 


oyenben 69. 
ANOTHER NOTE ON THE ORCHARD SPIDER 
Jim Watson 


During the late summer and autumn months of this current year, 
One of these strange creatures operated on the unprotected 
Wives of a fence surrounding the factory's car park - she was 
right out in the open, and during the hotter weather, took 
Shelter from the heat of the sun behind her nine egg sacs. 


Severa] of us watched her daily, feeling that in such an exposed 
Position, it was a rare opportunity to see a normally well- 
hidden creature at close range. 


The Set-up was attached to the barbed-wire top strand of the 
fence about six feet high, and the nearest tree would have been 
0 to 60 yards away, although low gorse bushes were growing at 

the foot of the fence where the web was located. 


Then came the day, late in Autumn, when the complete unit 
lSappeared between lunch-time and 5 p.m.; either it was taken 

Y Butcher-birds, which were active ín the vicinity at the time, 
Or someone with a stick may have destroyed the item - everything 
had Vanished, including the web, and nothing has been seen since. 


But Mrs. Dedman's well-written article (Geelong Naturalist Vol. 
10 No.3 November '73) will always remind us of this rather 
Unique opportunity to study, at close hand, this relatively 
Ittle-known creature. 


lle saw no evidence of any of the egg-sacs hatching, and t'would 
Seem that, with the destruction of the set-up, the entire 
effort went for naught. Of course, it's possible that the 
Constant exposure to the extremes of temperature destroyed the 
Occupants of the egg-sacs before they could develop. 
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DEN OF THE NARGUN 
In a cave beneath the waterfall on Deadcock Creek 
above the Mitchell River in Gippsland, lived the 
Nargun. 
According to Aboriginal folklore, the Nargun was a 
creature half stone, half flesh which fed on 
careless passersby; the place in which it lived was 
one to avoid. 
The Den was first described by explorer, naturalist 
and police magistrate A.W. Howitt in 1870 after his 
journey up the Mitchell River gorge; his two 
Aboriginal guides at that time were Bungil Bottle 
and Turnmile. 
It was Bungil Bottle who described the Nargun to 
Howitt, and showed him the cave. 
The area is now included in the Glenaladale 
National Park. 


Trevor Pescott 
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REPORT OF BIRDS SEEN ON MUNNA PT. 
| Ina McIntyre 


We looked at the vast expanse of grey sand which, since our last 
visit to Noosaville, has replaced the natural vegetation of 
Munna Pt. in the course of large-scale "development", and 
thought it unlikely that it would yield many examples of bird 
life, but we were in for a surprise. 


As we passed what remains of the quiet lagoon near the camping 
ground we saw a Jabiru, with his long red legs and huge black 
beak, standing in the shallows. Further on four little Sacred 
Kingfishers were using the company's markers as observation 

posts, two Blue Cranes were hunting for food in the shallow water, 
and two plovers rose from the water's edge with their sharp 

cries. We saw a Little Egret and several White Ibis feeding, and 
a Little Black Cormorant flew past, also a Welcome Swallow and 
several snipe with their unmistakable call. A small flock of 
Black-tailed Godwits rose from the sand as we approached, and in 


the distance we could see a number of Crows feeding on the 
ground. 


However the highlight of the hour we spent bird-watching on Munna 
Pt. was undoubtedly our finding a Red-capped Dotterels' nest. We 
had learned quite a lot about the behaviour of nesting dotterels 
when for some years we used to spend a week or two each November 
at Lakes Entrance in Victoria. However it never occurred to us 
that we might find a nest in Noosaville on the last day of June, 
and we merely noted the presence of several dotterels picking up 
food at the water's edge. Soon afterwards, however, our attention 
Was attracted by a single dotterel running furtively in an area 
where the unevenness of the surface offered a minimum amount of 
cover, and when she went into the familiar "broken wing" routine 


(used to distract attention from the nest) we went into our own 
routine. 


While I took up a position on the sand, half-hidden by a low sand 
bank, and watched the area with binoculars, my husband allowed | 
the dotterel (now joined by the male bird) to lead him further and | 
further away from the nest. As I watched the mother bird came | 
hurrying back, and 1 mentally noted the spot at which she 
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REPORT OF BIRDS SEEN ON MUNNA PT. (Cont'd.) 


apparently disappeared. Later we both investigated and found a 
"nest" with two large eggs, mottled brown in colour. It was 
simply a slight depression, ringed with bits of broken shell, 
on top of a small mound in the sand. I only hope the mother 
bird's efforts will be rewarded, and the eggs hatch out before 
that particular area is disturbed again. 


As we walked back, well satisfied, we saw Silver Gulls and 
Crested Terns along the Noosa River, and watched a Whistling 
Eagle soaring overhead. 


WILSONS PHALAROPE AT AVALON T.R. Garnett 


On Friday, September 21st., 1973, at 5.15p.m. I was walking with 
three boys (and a dog of which was being mobbed by AVGCELS 

round a pond on the Avalon Salt Works just north of No.1 pump 
station two Wilsons Phalaropes swam out from the bank about four 
yards in front of me. They were extraordinarily tame and made 

no attempt to fly, but swam about ten yards across to some 
protecting mud where a flock of Waders, largely Curlew Sand- 
pipers, were feeding. I watched them with 8 x 30 binoculars. 

They swam very high on the water, and it was their bills which 
most attracted my attention. Indeed, having been looking at 
Avocets, my first impression with the naked eye was that they 

had similar bills, and I thought of Terek Sandpipers. But 
binoculars showed that they were long, straight and slender, 
though somewhat uptilted. The colouring was a uniform grey 
above, though the grey had a distinct tinge of cinnamon, white 
underneath. I never saw the white rump, and as I did not see 
them fly, I could not check on the wing pattern. Since the 

light was not very good, it was difficult to pick them out among 
the Curlew Sandpipers, but they seemed slightly longer in the leg. 


I have seen Grey and Red-necked Phalaropes in the northern 
hemisphere, but this was a new bird for me; and my first reaction 
was that I had never seen this bird before. 
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LIST OF FERNS — CALDER RIDGE ROAD, 


OTWAYS— 9th, 10th & 11th MARCH, 1974. Frances Poole for the 


Botany Group 
Mother shield fern 
Mother spleen fern 


Rough tree fern 
Skirted tree fern 
Slender " 

Soft A 


Soft water fern 
Hard y 
Fishbone " p 
Ray ll u 
Lance p 4 


Austral bracken 
Batswing fern 
Kangaroo fern 
Fan Fern 


Ruddy ground fern 
Lacy 


Common filmy fern 
Austral " 
Narrow 


Scrambling coral fern 


Finger fern 
Gypsy fern 


Shiny shield fern 


e 


Polystichum proliferum 
Asplenium bulbiferum 


Cyathea australis 
narcescens 
cunninghamii 
Dicksonia antarctica 


Blechnum minus 
procerum 
nudum 

> fluviatii 
aggregatum 


Pteridium esculentum 
Histiopteris incisa 
Phymatodies diversifolium 
Sticherus tener 


Hypolepis rudosula 
Dennstaedtia davalliordes 


Hymenophyllum cupressiforme 
Mecodium australe 
4 rarum 


Gleichenia microphylla 
Grammitis billardieri 
Ctenopteris heterophylla 


Lastreopsis shepherdii 
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VEL TS 
INTRIGUING WORLD OF FROGS ‚ Jack Wheeler 


“In Thy Book all my members were written, which in continuance 
were fashioned, when as yet there were none of them", an 
excerpt from Dr. Julien Huxley's essay on the tadpole. 


Dr. Julien Huxley visited Australia some years ago and in his 
lecture whilst in Melbourne he commenced upon the development 
of the humble tadpole, a creature which holds the fascination 
of most children at some time or other. He spoke on how the 
simple process of growth from a simple egg is called differ- 
entiation, a process which appears to have been created out 

of nothing. 

Dr. Huxley said that if we could understand, even in some broad 
sense how a frog eventually grows from. its egg, we should 
possess the key to a new domain in the study of nature. 


I always look forward to autumn in Australia and as a nature 
lover following the busy period of spring and summer when the 
birds are so active, the season gives diversity in other fields. 


From spiders and crickets in the field to the song of the frogs. 
in the pond. 

Frogs love moisture and they are never happier than following 
the autumn rains. 

They rejoice at the first approach of evening with croaking 
choruses that go on. into the night. 

Most people poke fun at our frogs. 


Children love to collect them, some despise them, why I can 
never understand, as there is no creature so harmless and they 
have a place in this world which we should appreciate more. 


In fact, frogs are most useful and do much good feeding on 
pests, even at the tadpole stage. 


In Australia we have nearly 100 species of frogs but little 
research has been attempted into their life histories as has 
been done with some overseas varieties. 


Cane Toad 


by Trevor Pescott. 
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INTRIGUING WORLD OF THE FROG (Cont'd. ) 


Of our local frogs, most species are endemic to Australia with 
some extending into New Guinea, aS also occurs with some of our 
bird and animal species. 

As far as I can see, there appears to be five main families of 
frogs in Australia and all belong to an order known as Anura, 
which means tailless. 


No real toad occurs naturally in Australia, but we have a group 
known as toadlets. 


It was during 1939 that the South American Cane Toad was purp- 
osely introduced into Queensland to control another introduction, 
the 'cane-beetle', which was doing great damage to sugar cane 
crops at about that time. 


The cane toad has now in itself become a complete pest being 
widespread throughout eastern Queensland and now gradually but 
surely extending down into parts of north-east New South Wales, 
not only feeding on pest insects but doing untold damage to 
other forms of native creatures which we can ill-afford to lose. 


Frogs are true amphibians in that they adapt themselves to live 
in water and on land. 


The first stage of its life is that of the tadpole where it is 
confined to water or very damp places. 


Upon reaching the adult stage it becomes an air-breathing 
creature which may live in water or on land or adapt itself to 


both. 

Frogs, once developed have a most interesting respiratory system, 
taking in oxygen via the integument, mouth and pharynx and 

lungs, hence the rhythmical pulsations of the throat. 


Their sight is expertly keen and it is said that most frogs, 
particularly the jumping species are quite long-sighted, of 
great advantage in their search of prey. 


The front limbs of frogs comprise the upper arm, forearm wrist 
and hand and four fingers, whilst the rear legs, mostly longer, 
comprise thigh, foreleg, foot and five toes. 
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In some species both hands and feet are fully or partially webbed, 
particularly those that are aquatic, whilst others have developed 
pads for climbing and clinging to vertical surfaces. 


During the breeding season, some males develop pads known as 
'nuptial' pads on their hands and sometimes on their feet as a 
means of support when mating with the female. 


As previously stated, there are no toads native to Australia, but 


the question often comes up ‘what is the difference between a 
toad and a frog'? 


As far as I can see, a toad is so named because of its bulky and 


warty appearance, crawls more than jumps and of its burrowing 
habit. 


However, we have species of frogs native to Australia which have 
bulky, warty skins, those which crawl rather than jump and others 
which burrow, so it appears that as far as toads are concerned, 
leave the term with the introduced species which northerners 
really despise and curse. 


Frogs live in a variety of habitats. Normally one thinks of them 


as true creatures of the swamp, or lagoon, but their habits vary 
from species to species. 


Some have developed a terrestrial habit and prefer living under 
logs and rocks. Some only return to water to breed, others live 


in trees - in fact about 30 per cent of Australian frogs are tree 
frogs. 


There are frogs which prefer to live in our deserts and arid 
country and how they survive droughts and long periods without 
rain is a wonder. 


Visiting the alpine Baw Baws last year we found the Corroboree 
frog at above 5000 feet elevation. 


Probably this country's most beautifully marked frogs and which 
was only discovered in recent times. 


Frogs are carniverous, feeding on a large variety of insects, 
spiders and even small lizards and skinks. 


Most search for food during the night. 
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INTRIGUING WORLD OF THE FROG (Cont'd.) 


The tongue of the frog is not attached to the rear of the mouth 


as in other creatures, but is attached to the front and will 
dart out with extreme speed to suck in some creature which may 


come within range. 

In the process of chewing or swallowing its food, bulky victims 
may be assisted into the mouth by the use of its hands. 

Frogs generally like their food to be moving and must be in the 
correct focus before striking out its tongue. 


Aquatic species will also feed under water. 

Some species will take ants as food, particularly termites. 

So when you see the green garden frog amongst your cauliflowers, 
beans or carrot tops, think of it as a good friend seeking pest 
moths and earwigs, and even thrip. 

Like all living creatures, it's a matter of the survival of the 
fittest, and in this field, the frogs have many enemies. 


The stalking White-faced Heron or Egret on the edge of a dam or 
lagoon will take a frog at every opportunity, and apart from 
birds, there are tortoises and some fish which delight in taking 
frogs. 

All in all their lives are not always a path of roses. 


A teacher once asked a small South African girl to write a poem 
on a frog - this is what she wrote: 


"What a wonderful bird the Frog are, 
When he sit, he almost stand, 

When he hop he almost fly, 

What a wonderful bird the Frog are." 


PPM 
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EDWARDS POINT 


G.F.N.C. excursion on 21/7/74, 
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Bird list. 


Strong N.W. winds after 


week of heavy winds. Birds in the sequence of observation were: 


Tree Martin 
Welcome Swallow 
Brown Goshawk 
Mistletoebird 
White-fronted Chat 
Pacific Gull 

Pied Oystercatcher 
Gannet 

Blue Wren 
Little-pied Cormorant 
Silver Guli 
White-faced Heron 
Striated Field-wren 
Spur-winged Plover 
White-browed Scrub-wren 
Silvereye 

Brown Thornbill 
Golden Whistler 
Blackbird 

Little Grassbird 
Pipit 

Pelican 

Skylark 

Goldfinch 

Swamp Harrier 
Red-capped Dotterel 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Mountain Duck 

Royal Spoonbill 
Crested Tern 

Black Swan 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Grey Fantail 
Starling 


Very high tide. 
Arching Earth-star. 


several seen 
large flocks 
only one 
heard and see 
quite plentif 
several seen 
a pair at the 
a few offshor 
plentiful 
plentiful 
very common 
Flocks up to 
several heard 
a few heard 
plentiful 
several seen 
quite common 
one female se 
several seen 
heard 

few seen 
several on Du 
several seen 
a small flock 
three seen 
several on th 


n 

ul 

over Swan Bay 
point 

e 


150 


en 


ck Island 
and heard 


e point 


a few offshore 


a small flock 


in Swan Bay 


several in Swan Bay 


several offsh 
one dead on p 
one seen 
two seen 
a small flock 


ore 
oint 


Quite a few shells found on the beach. 
Seaweed crab. 
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JUNIOR PAGES 


TURTLES AT MON REPOS BEACH, BUNDABERG, QUEENSLAND 
y Debra Pescott. 


From November to February each year turtles come to nest on the 
beach at Mon Repos. There are known to be four different species 
nesting there. These are the Loggerhead, the Green, the Flatback 
and the Leatherback which has been recorded nesting there only 
once. The Flatback is the least known of the world's turtles. 
The Loggerhead is the most common turtle nesting there, the 

Green and Flatback nest quite a lot there too. The Leatherback 
is the second biggest reptile in Australia, the biggest reptile 
in Australia being the salt-water Crocodile. From the tip of 

one front flipper to the other front flipper is eight feet and it 


is six feet long. 


How do turtles nest? 


The female turtle crawls out of the surf to above high water mark. 
She scrapes away the loose sand with her four flippers to form a 
body pit, then makes a vertical pear-shaped egg-chamber with her 
hind flippers. This can take some 3/4 hour before she lays her 
leathery-shelled eggs; this takes 10-20 minutes. After laying, 
the chamber is filled in using her hind flippers then her body 

Dit is filled in by using all four flippers. 


How big are nesting turtles? 

The common types usually weigh up to 136 kg. (nearly 300 ddA 
Measuring 120 cm. in total length. The standard measurement used 
to measure a turtle is its shell. The smallest shell measured 

at Mon Repos was 81 cm. The heaviest Loggerhead weighed at Mon 


Repos was 148 kg. (326 1b.). ji 


How many eggs does a turtle lay? 

The Loggerheads and Greens usually lay 120 pingpong ball sized 
eggs per clutch; Flatbacks lay about 50 billiard ball sized eggs 
Per clutch. The largest Loggerhead clutch had 189 eggs. 

Turtles lay up to 5 Clutches of eggs fortnightly in a nesting 
Season. They do not usually nest every year, the most frequently 
recorded intervals between nesting seasons being 2 and 3 years. 
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TURTLES AT MON REPOS BEACH (Cont'd.) 


———————————— 


How old are nesting turtles? 

NO ONE KNOWSi In captivity a turtle can grow to the size of the 
smallest nester in 10 years. Some turtle researchers believe 
turtles only live 20 to 30 years. No male has been observed on 
Mon Repos beach. The male turtle normally spends its entire life 


in the sea. 


What they do in turtle research. 

The research parties roam the beach looking for a turtle nesting. 
When they find one they see if it has a tag on one of its front 
flippers; if it has they see how long ago it was put on. If it 
hasn't, they put one on. They mark with a stick the place where 
the turtle was laying her eggs, then they come back after she 
has finished laying and they carefully dig up the eggs and count 
them. Then they see how warm the nest is - it is usually about 
29°C. They then put back all except for a few of the eggs. 

They bury both lots, the largest number in the egg chamber, and 
the others next to it, these ones being used for research. The 
egss take 8 weeks to hatch, the shortest time recorded was 6 
weeks. After the turtles hatch they go back to sea; only the 
females come ashore to nest, the males remaining in the sea and 
never coming ashore. 
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A LAST WORD 


There is little doubt that the conservation scene is changing, 
with professionalism and public participation both at higher levels 
than ever before. 


Those of us who began bird observing or botanising before the 
"conservation era" began can recall perhaps carefree days spent 
in simply bush rambling with our minds occupied with where this 
bird nests or where that plant grows. 


Yes, we still do this, but isn't there always now in the background 
the question of whether this bird's fertility is being devastated 
by pesticide build-up or whether that plant can survive another 
"control" burn before it dies out? 


Closer to home, we seem obliged to investigate freeway proposals, 
town planning amendments, the location of gas or oil pipelines 

or the merits and demerits of accelerated growth ahead of whether 
the Fairy Terns are nesting this year at Moolap or whether 
Inverleigh's Crimson Sun Orchids are flowering. 


Of course this conservation era brings its rewards as well as its 
problems and crises - reward (and problem) are bigger than ever 
before. 


One such rub-off is that many conservation bodies now have their 
own, permanent "home", a piece of land and building which can be 
used as the focal point for all activities conducted officially 

and unofficially by that particular organisation. 


What of Geelong groups? 


Could not the G.F.N.C., S.G.A.P., Environment Council and possibly 
others get together and establish a centre? 


Let's give it some thought in 1975. 


TREVOR PESCOTT, 
Hon. Editor. 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES 


General Meeting. Mr. Roy Wheeler. Birds. 
Excursion. Bus Trip to Upper Coliban and 
Lauriston Reservoirs. 

Camp-out. Otways. 


General Meeting.  Members' Night. Junior 
Awards. 


Alpine Weekend. 
Mud Island Camp-out. 


General Meeting. Dr. John Agar. Western 
Australia Wildflowers. 


Excursion. Urquharts Bluff - Airey's Inlet. 


General Meeting. Question Box, General 
Discussion. 

Camp-out. Otways.. Long Weekend. 
Excursion.. Aire River, Otways. 


Annual Meeting. Members' Night. 
Excursion.. Corangamite, Stoney Rises. 
Camp-out. Port Fairy. Long Weekend. 
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MEMORIES OF CAPE YORK, 1974 
By Valda Dedman 


It is winter on Cape York Peninsula in the far north of 
Australia, and I am there, in the sun. It is winter, and warm, 
daydreaming warm, suntanning warm, almost too hot in the mid- 
afternoon sun. But my feet are cool in the rushing water of 
the mountain-fed McLeod river, and I'm watching the birds 
coming down to drink and bathe, each according to its own 
fashion. 


A flock of Pale-headed Rosellas lands in a bush overhanging the 
water. Colourful birds on the wing - blue, soft yellow and 
black - their bright colours dissolve as they merge into the 
green and the dark shadows of the foliage. The rosellas walk 
cautiously down to the water's edge, fill their beaks, then 
tilt back their heads to swallow. Thirst satisfied, they step 
right into the cool water and have a proper bath. Soon they 
are out enjoying the sunshine as they walk around a sandy spit, 
just popping back into the stream from time to time to refresh 
themselves. 


The foraging Mudlarks take no notice. They are cool, anyway, 
as they have spent a large part of the day poking around on the 
damp sand. 


The Red-winged Parrots displayed a similar drinking action to 
the rosellas. These parrots are very pretty, with colours 
neatly defined. They are predominantly a beautiful leaf green, 
and the male's bright red wing patch is much more conspicuous 
than the female's touch of scarlet. They are silent now, but 
when I was watching them in the morning, they chattered loudly 


and incessantly. 


The Great Bower-bird also bathes sedately and completely. It 
stands in the water a moment or two, then hops out and up the 
bank. I feel a bird of its size should be walking, like a 
magpie, not hopping, like a sparrow, for it is a large plump 
bird, about 30 cms long (compare the magpie - 35-45 ane) You 
might think the bower bird drab in its coat of buff and grey- 
brown, relieved by whitish spots, but then you catch a glimpse 
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of iridescent lilac-pink at its nape. This lovely, unexpected 
patch of colour can be raised in display. 


I did not have the good fortune to find a bower, the bird's play- 
ground, although I saw several birds and they were relatively 
unafraid. One was eating berries, another the red-pepper-like 
fruits of a shrub, and there was one that came to within a few 
yards of our caravan and ate stale cornflakes. 


The bower bird soon disappears in the long undergrowth, but I can 
hear its hissing call from time to time. 


Now my attention is diverted to the honeyeaters, which are too 
restlessly active to take a complete bath. A flock of Blue-faced 
Honeyeaters passes noisily by. I see a flash of white under their 
wings, their black bibs and blue facial patches, as they take a 
quick dip whilst flying across the stream. A twist of the body, 

a shake of. the wings, on to the branch for a moment, then back to 
the water for another skimming dip. 


White-throated Honeyeaters act the same way. A smaller version 
of their blue-faced cousins, their colouring is very similar - 


greeny-gold, black and white, just the hues to blend with the 
leaves. i 


The Helmeted Friarbird has enjoyed his dip, and now he is sitting 
on an overhanging branch. He fluffs up his grey feathers, shakes 
himself vigorously and begins to preen. A Leaden Flycatcher wets 
himself. briefly and joins the friarbird, settling on the branch 
with a characteristic shiver of the tail. 


A paperbark blossom drifts by, a cylinder made up of bundles of 
creamy stamens, the stem öf each bundle encased in a pale green 
sheath. The blossom is a relic of the feast with which the 
Rainbow Lorikeets started the day. Soon after dawn their noisy 
high-pitched calling began, and I saw them greedily tearing at 
the flowers high in the treetops, always busy, non-selective in 
their feeding, for food was there in profusion. 


In places the air is heavy with the scent of the flowering paper- 
barks, a strange characteristic smell, not altogether pleasant, a 
compound of cooked potato and strong honey. The paperbarks here 
take the place of the redgums in the south as the predominant. 
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streamside tree, and they are just as beautiful, with a special 
character all their own. Sometimes the bark hangs untidily in 
ragged grey strips, sometimes it is smooth - white, beige and 
pink, soft as a baby's skin and tissue-thin. Torn off in thick 
pieces it had a multitude of uses for the aborigines.. The 
original wrapping paper, they used it for protecting food, for 
the bodies of the dead, for painting on with white clay and red . 
and yellow ochre. 


The trees lean over the water with outstretched limbs, gnarled 
exposed roots with fascinating bark patterns set among coarse 

sand and water-washed pebbles, curling and twisting, but ready 
to withstand the rush and eddy of water in the huge floods of. 
the wet season. 


The lorikeets are restlessly flying from tree to tree in small 
groups, not feeding much now - a quick flight, a brief rest, 
then on the move again. I see a flash of red underwing as 
they pass. A feather of many colours floats down, orange, 
green and blue. 


The Grey Fantail is busy catching insects, too restless to 
bathe. It stops for a snatch of song, then with a flick and 
fan of the tail, it is back at work, twisting and turning as it 
pursues its food. 


The Large-billed Warbler likes insects too, but does not go 
after them on the wing. It finds plenty on the tree branches, 
among the leaves. A small brownish bird, plain and dull in 
appearance, but not in habit. A few days previously I watched 
a pair nest-building at the Hann River, a hundred miles to the 
north-west. They chose to build right over the swiftly flowing 
water, and I would never have known that the dead-looking 
tangled grassy mass drooping from an overhanging tree was in 
fact a nest, had they not been so actively adding to it. It 
looked exactly like yet another piece of flood debris left over 
from the last wet season. The nest was hooded, with a side 
entrance and a long untidy tail. Every few minutes one or other 
of the pair of warblers would appear with dry grass for lining, 
pause on top of the nest to make sure the coast was clear, then 
disappear inside. 
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Excitement! A noisy group of Apostle Birds comes down for a drink. 
They chatter and scold among themselves, and hop along from branch 
to branch, long black tails seesawing for balance. I did not 
expect to see them here. We are on the western side of the 
mountains, it is true, but this must be just about the most north- 
ern limit of their range. 


Distance north and/or the Great Dividing Range often define the 
pattern of bird distribution in Australia. At this latitude the 
magpie also seems to keep mainly west of the Divide. When we were 
on the coast in these northern parts we missed the song of the 
magpie, but here we can again enjoy the familiar carolling. The 
Blue-winged Kookaburra is more common than the Laughing Kookaburra 
in northern Australia, although there do not seem to be any on this 
stretch of river. We did not see the Laughing Kookaburra further 
north than the Hann River. The blue-wings are such clowns, both to 
see and hear. Their stripey raised crown feathers and their over- 
large beak give them such a comical appearance. And their voice! 
It is as if they were trying to laugh and could not quite get it 
right. A wierd chortle is the result. After knowing the ordinary 
kookaburra so well, I cannot take the blue-wings seriously. 


Now I see the Laughing Kookaburra high on a branch, gravely watch- 
ing proceedings. He laughed loud and long in the early dawn, but 
he was not the first, nor the most persistent, of the dawn chorus. 
Over and over and over and over, came a single monotonous whistle, 
from one, or perhaps a pair of birds, that I did not see, and have 
not been able to identify, although I have their call on tape. 


All the birds were busy and noisy in the cool of the morning. 
There were brown and grey Bar-shouldered Doves, feeding on the 
ground for seeds and native fruits, as were the Green-winged 
Pigeons, pretty and shy, gently coo-cooing as they walked about. 
There was the "chou-chou-chou" of the pardalotes high in the tree- 
tops, working over the leaves for insects; the harsh cawing of the 
crows; the plaintive melody of the warblers; the short, sharp, 
repeated whistle of the Yellow Honeyeater. So many birds - 
Mistletoe Bird, Grey-crowned Babbler, Chestnut-breasted Finch, 
Spangled Drongo and many more - so much busy activity. 


Noon was the butterfly hour. At midday, with every step I took 
through the long grass they rose in droves, leaf brown or sunshine 
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yellow. Here and there I saw a slightly larger blue and black 
one, or a black and white "Crow", a transparent "Glasswing", 

or an orange and black "Wanderer" flying lazily by. Grasshoppers 
and dragonflies were abundant, too. The dragonflies had . 
beautiful red velvety bodies, and gauzy wings which they threw 
forward when they landed. 


Leaves crackled underfoot as I moved. In this dry season many 
trees are tatty-looking, their large dying-leaves full of holes. 
Soon fresh new ones will take their place, even though the rains 
are a long way off. Much of the soft new growth is copper- 
coloured; later it will become dark green. Some grevilleas are 
in flower. G. Pteridifolia bursts into flame with long orange 
curly spikes; G. parallela is creamy and G. glauca pale green. 
The ground enr this last tree is littered with its hard 
round fruits, nuts with virtually unbreakable shells. Another 
bush is covered with shiny, slightly crinkled berries in 
gorgeous shades of blue and purple, just fit for a necklace. 

A Kapok Bush, entirely leafless just now, decorates its bare 
grey twigs with sparse golden open-faced flowers, soon to be 
followed by swelling green rounded fruits. A calistemon lean- 
ing over the water is aglow with crimson bottlebrushes, much 
loved by the honeyeaters. 


To spend some time beside the streams of Cape York is an un- 
forgettable experience. I shall always treasure my memories 

of our camps by the rivers - the shallow, sandy Moorehead, the 
swiftly flowing Hann, home of the barramundi and catfish, the Coen 
that rushes in falls and rapids out of a plit in the granite- 
mountain. There are fish in the white waters of the Coen, black 
bream that the children have fun catching. The rivers are a 
delight, and a compensation for the dry forest between them, 
forest burnt regularly every winter by man to provide new 

grass for his cattle, so now there is little "bush", no under- 
growth, just trees and grass. And the inevitable termite - 
mounds, many taller than a man. Red and bulging, yellow and 
conical, or grey and wedge-shaped, the latter always built 

with their axis pointing north-south,.as accurate as any 


compass. 


Yes, it is wonderful here in the warm winter sun. And at night 
when the sun is gone and the birds are silent, you can look in 
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the water and see large shrimps with eyes a-glowing, and if you 
keep very still you may see the wallabies, small and rufous- 
shouldered, come down to drink. And maybe there will be a seven 
foot long Water Python coiled by a log, a frightening sight since 
it resembles so closely the deadly Taipan. 


There is so much to look back on. 


Birds - 


Pale-headed Rosella 
Mudlark 

Red-winged Parrot 
Great Bowerbird 
Blue-faced Honeyeater 
White-throated Honeyeater 
Helmeted Friarbird 
Leaden Flycatcher 
Rainbow Lorikeet 

Grey Fantail 
Large-billed Warbler 
Apostle Bird 
Black-backed Magpie 
Blue-winged Kookaburra 
Laughing Kookaburra. 
Bar-shouldered Dove 
Green-winged Pigeon 
Black-headed Pardalote 
Yellow Honeyeater 

Crow 

Mistletoe Bird 
Grey-crowned Babbler 
Chestnut-breasted Finch 
Spangled Drongo 


Plants. - 


Paperbark | 
Grevilleas 


Kapok Bush 
Bottlebrush 


Platycercus adscitus 
Grallina cyanoleuca 
Aprosmictus erythropterus 
Chlamydera nuchalis 
Entomyzon cyanotis 
Melithreptus albogularis 
Philemon novaeguineae 
Myiagea rubecula 
Trichoglossus haematodus . 
Rhipidura fuliginosa 
Gerygone magnirostris 


-Struthidae cinerea 


Gymnorhina tibicen. 
Dacelo leachii 

Dacelo gigas 

Geopelia humeralis 
Chalcophaps indica 
Pardalotus melanocephalus 
Meliphaga flava 

Corvus orru: 

Dicaeum hirundinaceum 
Pomatostomus temporalis 
Lonchura castaneothorax 
Dicrurus bracteatus 


Melaleuca sp. 

Grevillea pteridifolia 
Grevillea parallela 
Grevillea glauca 
Cochlospermum gillioraea 
Callistemon sp. 
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Butterflies - 

Australian Leafwing Doleschallia bisaltide australis 
Common Grass Yellow = Eurema hecabe phoebus 

Australian Crow i Euploea core corinna 

Glasswing Acraea andromacha andromacha 
Wanderer Danaus plexippus 

Red Dragonfly Diplacodes haematodes 

BIRDS AT PARAPARAP 

By Joyce Hunt 


Birds known to have nested in our 3/4 acre of rambling garden 
over recent years include:- White-plumed Honeyeater, 
Goldfinch, Magpie, Scrubwren, Welcome Swallow, Linnet¥ Red- 
backed Parrot, Magpie Lark, Willie Wagtail, Raven, Pardalote, 
Wattle Bird, Brown Hawk and Dusky Wood-swallow (once). Of 
course the usual Blackbird, Sparrow and Starling also nest 
hereabouts, and the delightful Superb Blue Wrens, of whom three 
to seven pairs nest here every season. 


Birds known to nest around the paddocks include:- Spurwing 
Plover, Ground Lark, White-faced Chat, Kookaburra, White-faced 
Heron, Whistling Kite, Skylark, Mountain Duck, Black Duck, 
Noisy Minah, Stubble Quail and Swamp Harrier. 


* syn. Greenfinch (Hon. Editor) 
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MUD ISLANDS CAMPOUT Jan. 25th, 26th, 27th, 1975 
GFNC, VORG and Bird Observers Club 
By Trevor Pescott 7 | 


During the long weekend in January, 1975, thirty-four members of 
the three Club named above camped on Mud Islands by agreement with © 
the Division of Wildlife and Fisheries. 


The objects of the campout were many-fold, not the least of which 


was to record as many bird species as: possible, and to look-for 
any rare or unusual birds. ) 


Rough weather prevented any attempt to band White-faced Storm- 


petrels, although this had also been one of the main purposes of 
the campout. 


The weather throughout the weekend was uncomfortable, with a heavy 
south to south-east wind blowing almost without relief. It | 


remained cool to cold, and there was some rain; there was a full 
moon. . 


Planting | 


Although no further planting of indigenous shrubs was made, it was 
gratifying to note the survival of at least three of the Coast 
Teatrees and one Coast Wattle which were amongst about 30 trees 
planted last year. 


Those which have survived are in the sand dunes, and none of 
those planted on the flat have survived. 


White-faced Storm-petrels 


The persistant, strong winds prevented any attempts to mist net 
adult birds during the weekend camp. 


No attempt was made to band nestlings, again because of the 
weather and a disinclination to work over the rookery for fear of 
undue disturbance. However some observations were made as 
follows - 


ABOVE: Shearwaters and Gulls offshore. 
| BELOW: Ruddy Turnstones 


Photo's by Trevor Pescott 


Bar-Tailed Godwits at Mud Islands 
Little Stints 


Photos by Trevor Pescott 
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MUD ISLANDS CAMPOUT (cont'd.) 


25/1/75: adults were seen at about 10.30p.m. (summer 
time). One chick was seen to be fed by an adult. 
Despite the wind, there was a return of adults; con- 
siderable cloud cover obscured the full moon for most 
of the night. 

26/1/75: the full moon was covered with a heavy cloud 
bank at 10.15p.m. and shortly afterwards adult birds 
were seen over the rookery. Early observations 
suggested that fewer than usual birds were present but 
they may have been held back because of the full moon 
which was unclouded until after 10.00p.m. 


Nest burrows were noted on Eastern Island ‚and on Boatswain 
Island in two small areas near the south-west end. 


No adults seen during the day even though there was a huge flock 
of seabirds offshore on 26/1/75. 


Birds seen. (Note - the nomenclature used is. from Slater's 
Field Guides.) 


Fairy Penguin (Eudyptula minor) Two specimens were found beach- 
washed. One bird was seen during the boat trip back to 
Queenscliff. 

Short-tailed Shearwater (Puffinus tenuirostris) An enormous 
flock came close inshore on 26th. - estimates of numbers 
varied from over 3000 to about 8000. Small numbers seen 
at other times, particularly on 27th. 

White-faced Storm-petrel (Pelagodroma marina) It was too windy 
to set up mistnets and no attempt was made to band 
nestlings. Two small colonies at the western end of 
Boatswain Island (see separate report). 

Australian Pelican (Pelecanus conspicillatus) Birds were seen 
on two days - 18 in a flock on 26th., and 17 on 27th. 

Australian Gannet (Morus serrator) Only a few seen during the 
weekend, mainly associating with the flock of Shearwaters. 
We passed the Wedge Light colony on the return trip. 

Black Cormorant (Phalacrocorak carbo) Up to six birds reported 
during the weekend. 

Pied Cormorant (P. varius) At least 8 birds present. 

Little Pied Cormorant (P. melanoleucos) The largest number 
counted was 27 birds. 
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Black-faced Cormorant (P. fuscescens) Two seen offshore. Several 
were noted during the return trip notably on Wedge Light. 

White-faced Heron (Ardea novaehollandiae) Up to 14 noted in any 
one count. 

White Ibis (Threskiornis molucca) A small flock of five individ- 
uals was reported. 


Royal Spoonbill (Platalea regia) A total of about 15 birds was 
recorded. 
C 


Black Swan (Cygnus atratus) The lagoon remained flooded through- 
out the weekend and a huge flock of Swans - between 500 
and 1000 birds - was in residence. 


Grey Teal (Anas gibberifrons) Fourteen seen offshore on 27th. 
Chestnut Teal (A. castanea) Nine birds were seen on the 27th. 
Swamp Harrier (Circus approximans) Only one bird was noted. 
There are few rabbits [eft on the Islands and these have 
been a major source of food for the Harriers in the past. 
Lewin Water-rail (Rallus pectoralis) One dead bird was found. 
Pied Oystercatcher (Haematopus ostralegus) Up to 20 birds seen. 
Sooty Oystercatcher (H. fuliginosus) Two birds present. A young 


Oystercatcher of this or the preceeding species was noted 
but not identified specifically. 

Spur-winged Plover (Vanellus miles novaehollandiae) Up to 10 
birds counted during the weekend. 

Red-capped Dotterel (Charadrius alexandrinus) Present in large 
numbers. Several nests were found, the eggs of one 
hatching during the weekend. 

peace Sehe Er Xuan (C. bicinctus) Two birds seen. 

Mongolian Dotterel (C. mongolus) Forty were recorded. 

Large Dotterel (C. leschenaultii) Up to three birds were noted 
during the weekend. 

Eastern Golden Plover (Pluvialis dominica) Scattered generally 
d the Islands - the total population was estimated 
at 40. 

Grey Plover (P. squatarola) Plentiful, up to 180 birds present. 
One flock alone contained 76 birds. 

Ruddy Turnstone (Arenaria interpres) Scattered, and difficult to 
estimate numbers; between 50 and 100 birds present. 

Eastern Curlew (Numenius madagascariensis) The largest flock 


recorded contained 38 birds; individuals and small groups 
seen regularly. 
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Greenshank (Trimi nebularia) Also scattered, up to 40. 
individuais seen.. 


Grey-tailed Tattler (T. brevipes) Total counted was about 40; 
one flock contained 28 individuals. 

Knot (Calidris canutus) In total, about 300 birds were present. 

Great Knot (C. tenuirostris) Fewer than the preceeding species 
- about 50 listed. i 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper (C. acuminata) Not numerous, about 60 


seen. 

A Stine (C. ruficollis) Estimates ranged up to 400 

rds. 

Curlew Sandpiper (C. ferruginea) Very plentiful, the most 
numerous of all wader Species; total estimated to be 
about 700. v 

Black-tailed Godwit (Limosa limosa) Only one recorded. 

Bar-tailed Godwit (L. Tapponica) Up to.30 recorded in one 
flock, with other smaller groups scattered. 

Asiatic Dowitcher (Limnodromus semipalmatus) One bird seen on 
several occasions, firstly on 25th. at the mud flats 
near the north channel; then on the 27th. it was seen in 
the south-west corner of the lagoon. 

Arctic Skua (Stercorarius parasiticus) A small number seen, the 

' total couht covering about 10 individuals. 

Pacific Gull (Larus pacificus) Six birds seen, generally in the 
vicinity of the airstrip on Eastern Island. 

Silver Gull (Larus novaehollandiae) No estimate of numbers. 
Nesting had nearly finished with few eggs or nestlings 
seen.. The gulls have now nested on all Islands, basic- 
ally following the spread of Blue Saltbush. 


Caspian Tern (Hydroprogne caspia) Five birds seen including at 
least one juvenile. ; 

Common Tern (Sterna hirundo) A report of 206 birds in one flock 
was not verified. Otherwise abou 5 Seen. 

Little Tern (S. albifrons sinensis) Oniy one bird of this 


species was recorded for the weekend. 


Fairy Tern (S. nereis) About 15 nests with 1 or 2 eggs in each 
on the shell bank between Western and BOATON Islands. 


Crested Tern (S. bergii) Very plentiful. There has been an 
extensive nesting with many flying young present. One 
egg which later hatched was found at the north-east 
corner of Western Island. i 


=— 


ASIATIC DOWITCHER ON MUD ISLANDS 
25th JANUARY 1975 


In The Australian Bird Watcher, 
Vol.5 No.4 March, 1974, Mr. Fred 
T.H. Smith described the incidence 
of a rare wader,the Asiatic Dowit- 
cher in Victoria. During this Club's 
campout at Mud Islands, a bird was 
seen on two occasions. Since the 
sighting described by Smith, the 
bird had been identified at Swan 
Island, so the Mud Islands ob- 
servation constitutes a third 
Geelong district locality for this 
species. The photographs were 
taken by Trevor Pescott using a 
Pentax Spotmatic camera with a 
300mm Takomar lens and a 2X con- 
verter under dull and very windy 
conditions. 
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Welcome Swallow (Hirundo neoxena) Only about four birds seen. 


Little Grassbird (Megalurus gramineus) - About 8 birds were 
g the weekend. 


noted durin 5 
White-fronted Chat (Ephthianura albifrons) Three only were 


seen. 
Skylark (Alauda arrensis) Few birds seen. A nest with 3 
eggs was found built at the base of a clump of rushes on 


Western Island. 
Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) A flock of 22 was recorded. 


House Sparrow (Passer domesticus) About 6 birds still 
remain on the Islands. 


MT. COLE CAMPOUT (cont'd. from page 107) 


Starling. A few near Warrak. 

ustralian Raven. A few recorded in all areas. 

Little Raven. Recorded near camp. A few only. 
White-winged Chough. Party seen in cemetery area. 

Pied Currawong. Heard calling from the camp. 

rey Currawong. Only a couple recorded from near the camp. 
White-backed Magpie. Seen in the open country, but not common. 
Total of 74 species. 


Editor's Note: 
The botanical list for Mt. Cole, as prepared by Mr. E.G. Errey, 
will be printed in our next issue Volume 12 No. 1. 
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MT. COLE CAMPOUT Jan. 17th, 18th, 19th, 1975 
By Jack Wheeler and Roger Thomas 


In perfect weather, not too hot and with cold nights - the camp- 
out arranged at the Forestry Camp at Mt. Cole, via Buangor and 
Warrak, was very well attended. 


| The huts at this forest camp are delapidated but the Forest 
Officer, Mr. Col. Almond of Beaufort, very kindly had them and 
the only toilet cleaned up for the occasion, for which we were 
most grateful. Showers were also available. Most had 
independent camping arrangements and the camp was well dotted 
with caravans, campmobiles and tents. 


Members commenced to arrive on Friday afternoon, and by evening 
quite a few were able to enjoy the large log fire in the assembly 
hut. On Saturday morning, a walk was undertaken to the cemetery 
and the bushland beyond where many birds were observed and 
listed. Mistletoe was plentiful and the elusive Mistletoe-bird 
was more often heard then seen. 


After lunch when all had arrived, a car trip was undertaken to 
the summit of Ben Nevis where there are excellent views of the 
surrounding country, particularly of Mt. Langi Ghiran, Mt. 
William and the Grampians beyond Ararat in the west, and the 
Pyrenees to the north. 


Odd wildflowers were found, particulariy fine examples of the 
Fringed Lily. From this outlook the inevitable Wedge-tailed 
Eagle was seen gliding majestically in the air currents. 


| On the return trip two stops were made, one to examine an 
Echidna and an old nest of the Mountain Thrush, the second at 
the road junction to hunt for the Potato Orchid (Cinnamon 
Bells); excellent examples in full flower were located. 


| The evening was a members slide night given by Laurie Millar 

| and Jack Wheeler, followed by a hike spotlighting (with little 
result - the best was strong calls of a beobook); coffee, tea 
| and biscuits were for supper, and after a final warm at the 
fire, it was to bed. 


| j 
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The early morning walk on the Sunday brought the discovery of an 
excellent Gliding Possum tree - a tall candlebark, the trunk of 
which had been scarred deeply by Yellow-bellied Gliders to extract 
the sap - just as rubber trees are tapped in the tropics. 


It was an exceptionally good example, having a series of 'V' 
markings right up the trunk at different elevations, and extended 
along the upper branches. Above each 'V' were a series of neat 
round gouginas to a similar depth as those of the ‘V's’. 


Approximately ten metres to the left of the marked tree, was 
another example of bark foraging, but on this tree, none were on 
the main trunk, but along the upper limbs. Across the road, there l 
was another tree which revealed scars, but they were not recent. 


In his delightful book, Gliders of the Gum Trees, David Fleay 
describes how the Fluffy or Yellow-bellied Gliders, apart from 
feeding on blossoms, will-scar trees to relish the sap which 

exudes from the scarring, licking with their pink tongues for long | 
periods whilst the body clings in an up-side-down position. | 


It appears that these gliders have favourite trees such as 
candlebarks, manna gums etc. on which they scar the bark and they 
will travel quite some distance from their base tree, to partake 
of the sweet sap meal. ; 


The Sunday morning excursion was to the Mt. Buangor Forest Park 
which was declared following the submission made by this Club to 
the Forests Commission early in 1972. What a delightful area 
this is, and the area visited was new to most who made the trip; 


unfortunately time did not allow a more extensive examination by 
our specialists. 


After lunch, another visit was made to the Glider Possum trees 
for others to examine and photograph them. 


We broke camp at 2.30p.m. and soon after, following farewells, 


all were on their way home by various routes; all voted it an 
excellent weekend. 


Those attending: (* denotes day visitors) 

John Brownbill*, Arthur Chapman*, Elsa Dunn, Harry Dunn, Linda 
Dunn, Ted Errey, Bill Erwin*, Pearl Finlay, Philip Hughes, Dot 
Lavery, Ron Lavery, Eileen McCarthy, Glenn McCarthy, Gordon 


RIGHT: 


Rufus Fantail Feeding 
Young at Mt. Cole. 


Photo by. Laurie Millar 


Glider Possum Tree — A 
tall candlebark showing 
the scarring made by the 
yellow-bellied Glider 


Photo by J.R. Wheeler 


One of the ground-dwelling mammals of the Mt. Cole area — the Yellow-foot- 
ed Pascogal. i 


Photo by Trevor Pescott 
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McCarthy, Geoff Mathison, Betty Millar*, Laurie Millar*, Susan 
Millar*, Elsie Poole, Frances Poole, Leila Ramsay*, Betty 
Rushbrooke*, Glad Seiffert, Noel Seiffert, Bob Sherwood, Lily 
Sherwood, Geoff Taylor, Ivan Tilbury, Roger Thomas, Joanne 
Thompson*, Judy Thompson*, Jack Wheeler, Trix Wheeler, Ian 
Woodland*, Gwen Yarnold. Total 35. 


Bird Notes - Mt. Cole and Foothills 


The weekend was quite a successful one for bird-watchers, with 
74 species recorded, including Fuscous Honeyeater, Blue-winged 
Parrot, Little Thornbill, Rufous Fantail, Corella and Rainbow 
Bird. 


The area around the camp near Warrak yielded approximately 50 
species, some of these being recorded in a drier type forest 
about one kilometre from camp. 


On the way to the Mt. Buangor Forest Park a stop was made 
alongside some red gum bush with scrubby understorey, and nine 
of the species listed were seen only in that area. 


Surprisingly, very few Flame Robins and no Spine-tailed Swifts 
were recorded. 


The following is the complete birdlist: 

White-faced Heron. Recorded on a dam near Warrak. 

White-necked Heron. One on a dam towards Warrak. 

Swamp Harrier. One on the Warrak-Buangor road. 

Australian Goshawk. A pair in the gully below the camp. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle. Odd birds seen, but not numerous. 
According to the fire-spotter in the tower on Ben Nevis, 
they are not as common now as they were three or four 
years ago. Two dead immature birds were seen on the 
Buangor road. 

Brown Hawk. One recorded along Buangor road. 

Boobook Owl. A few heard from the camp at night. 

Musk Lorikeet. Small parties, with the next species, feeding 
on the flowering blue gums. 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet. The flowering blue gums attracted 
these birds - a few were seen near the camp and several 
in the Mt. Buangor area. 
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Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo. Small party near Mt. Buangor. 

White Cockatoo. Common in most areas. Particularly attractive 
flying high in early morning sunlight. 

Corella. A few recorded flying over the camp; also at Warrak. 

Crimson Rosella. Recorded all areas, but not numerous. 

Eastern Rosella. Only seen on the Buangor road. 

Red-backed Parrot. A few seen along the Buangor road. 

Blue-winged Parrot. One recorded near Warrak. 

ookaburra. Common around camp, acting as alarm clocks at 5.502 y» 

Rainbow Bird. One seen and others heard in the drier forest west 
of the camp. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo. One or two in the camp area. 

Horsfield Bronze-cuckoo. An immature bird was being attended by 
Striated Thornbills at the camp. 

Golden Bronze-cuckoo. One heard near the cemetery (approx. 1 km 
west of camp). 

Welcome Swallow. Several in the open areas between the camp and 

arrak. 
Grey Fantail. Common, especially in the thicker vegetation. 
esting. 
Rufous Fantail. A pair recorded near the camp. 
illie Wagtail. Pair recorded (nesting) on the Buangor road. 

Restless Flycatcher. Pair in the dry forest west of camp; flying 

young on the Buangor road. 


Satin Flycatcher. Pairs in most parts of the thicker forest. 
Nesting. 


Jacky Winter. A pair in the dry forest west of the camp and also 
along the Buangor road. 


Scarlet Robin. Pairs seen most places. Large young seen also. 


Flame Robin. Seen along the road between camp and Victoria Mill. 
Yellow Robin. Recorded all areas, but not numerous. 


Golden Whistler. A few birds around camp and at Mt. Buangor. 
Feeding large young out of nest. 

Rufous Whistler. A few around camp. Feeding large young. 

Grey Thrush. Recorded all areas, but not common. 

Magpie-Tark. Seen at Warrak and Buangor road. 

Shrike-tit. A pair in the gully below the camp. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike. Seen between the camp and Warrak. 
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Mountain Thrush. Pair seen on the road to Ben Nevis. Old nest 
seen. 

Blackbird. Seen in several gullies. 

Striated Thornbill. Seen most places, but not common. 

Little Thornbill. A few recorded near the camp. 

Brown Thornbill. Seen most places, but not common. 

Buff-tailed Thornbill. A couple of parties near the camp. 

Yellow-tailed Thornbill. Party seen at Warrak.: 

White-browed Scrub-wren. Common in all thick vegetation. 

Blue Wren. A few seen most areas, but not common in the 
thicker forest. 

Dusky Wood-swallow. A pair (and old nest) seen on Buangor road. 

Brown Tree-creeper. Seen in the bush between Buangor and Warrak. 

White-throated Tree-creeper. Recorded all areas. 

Mistletoe Bird. Surprisingly common (as was the mistletoe) in 
the drier forest west of the camp. 

Spotted Pardalote. A few recorded near the camp. 

Eastern Striated Pardalote. A few near the camp. 


Silvereye. A few along the gullies near camp. 

White-naped Honeyeater. Common in all forested areas. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater. One party in the bush along Buangor. 
road. 

Eastern Spinebill. Common in the camp area, also seen in the 
Mt. Buangor area. 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater. Common all forested areas; particul- 
arly vocal in the gully below the camp. 
Fuscous Honeyeater. Recorded in the bush along Buangor road. 
nest seen. 
White-plumed Honeyeater. Recorded in the red gums along 
Buangor road. 


White-eared Honeyeater.. A few recorded, but not common. 

Crescent Honeyeater. A few recorded in the thicker forest and 
gullies, their loud calls ringing through the forest. 

Yellow-winged Honeyeater. A few near camp, but not numerous. 

Red Wattlebird. Recorded near camp and also Mt. Buangor. 

Noisy Miner. Recorded on the Warrak-Buangor- road. 

Red-browed Finch. A few parties in the camp area. 


Goldfinch. Several in the vicinity of the camp. 
House Sparrow. A few around Warrak. 


(continued on page 100) 
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AN HOUR COUNT No. 12 


Carrum Swamp, Victoria 


By Roy Wheeler 


In 1861 a book "Bush Wanderings of a Naturalist" was published unde 
the guise of "By an Old Bushman". A chapter in the book on the 
birdlife was a most revealing one and covered 189 species. The “Ol 
Bushman" was Horace Wheelwright the son of an English parson, and 
who had a good working knowledge of ornithology and natural history 
He came to Melbourne in the early 1850's to join so many others in 
the gold rush to Ballarat and other fields. Unable to make a livir 
on the gold-fields he returned to Melbourne and turned his early 
training to his advantage and became a fowler shooting for the 
Melbourne market. He set up camp on the hill overlooking the Mor- 
dialloc Creek and the extensive swamps extending towards Western 
Port and the Mornington Peninsula. Waterfowl and other game was 
most plentiful and the destruction he and others must have caused 
on the wildlife in this area must have been colossal. - His records 
tell of how he shot 3000 quail in one season, 50 Bronzewings in a 
week, 10 Brown Bitterns in one day and 13-1/2 pair of snipe anothe: 
day. He shot and sold on the market Pied Geese a bird now extinct 
in Victoria, for 12 to 15 shillings a pair. In March and April 
1858 one shooter shot 200 duck, mostly black duck, at one small 
waterhole near the coast at night. They sold at seven shillings a 
pair. The Old Bushman's favorite hunting ground was the vast 
Swamp that in those days extended from what is now known as Edith— 
vale to Seaford. Over the years extensive draining gradually re- 
duced them to the present day when only three areas remain, the 
Seaford, Carrum and Edithvale swamps. 


The Victorian Government has preserved two of these areas at Edith 
vale and Seaford as wildlife reserves under the control of the 
Dandenong Valley Authority. A couple of years ago part of the 
Carrum Swamp was sold to the Gladesville Group of Companies who ar 
creating the Patterson Lakes complex between the Patterson River 
and McLeod Road, Carrum, south of Wells Road. The first part of 
- this complex is under construction and includes a lake surrounded 
by houses in a natural parklands setting. Part 2 will include an 
extension to McLeod Road, which will be straightened to link up 
with an overpass over Wells Road to Thompson Road which gives 
direct access to the Princes Highway. This area will include 
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another lake with parklands setting. Part 3 will include a sim- 
ilar complex on the Chelsea side of the Patterson River and again 
with a lake and a large island and native parklands. The native 
trees and shrubs are supplied by the Gladesville Group from their 
extensive native plants nursery in McLeod Road, Carrum. The lakes 
will be under the control of the Dandenong Valley Authority. The 
project received considerable opposition from conservationists 

and this opposition is still the deep concern of the Group which 
is seeking the help of experts in the construction of the lakes 
and the woodland setting so as to attract the native birdlife. 


On a recent visit to the area I was surprised to find that in 
spite of earth-moving equipment being operated nearby, around the 
lake on the wide sandy beach were about a dozen Red-capped Dotter- 
el, a pair of Black-fronted Dotterel and one Common Sandpiper 
still with traces of its breeding plumage, no doubt recently 
arrived from northern Asia. The date was September 10, 1974. As 
far as the Gladesville Group were concerned this was a most heart- 
ening start for their project. 


Just prior to the start of the Patterson Lakes project by the 
Gladesville Group of Companies I sat on the levee bank on the 
Patterson River just north of the Patterson River Marina over- 
looking the Carrum Swamp and did an hour count, recording every 
bird heard and seen within binocular range from the one area. 
Tried it yet? I wonder what such a count of birdlife would rev- 
eal in twenty years time when I expect the Patterson Lakes pro- 
ject will be completed and occupied. Here are the details of 
this count. Carrum, Vic. On levee bank on Patterson River opp- 
osite the Carrum Swamp. 11.25a.m. - 12.25p.m. April 23, 1973. 
Fine with some sunny breaks. South breeze F 3. About 16 cel. 
Birds in order of sighting. White Egret, 2; Skylark, 45; House 
Sparrow, 65; Silver Gull, 142; Starling, 91; Magpie-lark, 6; 
Black-shouldered Kite, 1; Spurwinged Plover, 12; Welcome Swallow, 
28; Willie Wagtail, 2; White-backed Magpie, 5; Little Raven, 11; 
Black Swan, 17; Eastern Silvereye, 2; Straw-necked Ibis, 2; 
Goldfinch, 2; Yellow-tailed Thornbill, 2; Red Wattlebird, 1; Little 
Grassbird, 1; Mountain Duck, 32; Indian Myna, 2; White Ibis, 1; 
White-faced Heron, 1; Golden-headed Fantail-warbler, 1; Brown 
Hawk, 1; Red-capped Dotterel, 6; Rock Dove, 7; Grey Thrush, 1; 
Grey Butcherbird, 1. Total 29 species and 478 individuals. 
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JUNIOR PAGES 


At the last Annual Meeting, work books were given to Juniors - 
they Were to be used as diaries, and at the end of twelve months, 
a prize was promised for the best one. The diary prepared by 


Michelle Francis of Bay Street, North Geelong, was judged as the 
winner. 


5/4/74 - Found in North Geelong school yard, two large female 
bird-dropping spiders and egg sacs. 

9/4/74 - Another large female bird-dropping spider and one egg 
sac found on North Geelong school yard fence. 

12/4/74 - Butterfly, with orange and yellow wings, edged with 
black and white, found by a friend in North Geelong area. | 

12/4/74 - Green frog found in Terang farmyard under concrete slab. 

12/4/74 - Fair few brown. locusts and grasshoppers also found on 
Terang farm. 

12/4/74 - Few willy wagtails and swallows sighted near patch of 
gum trees on Terang farm. Also heard willy wagtail 
whistling from a close tree. 

12/4/74 - Found two praying mantis egg cases. One had not | 
hatched but the other one had. 

- 12/4/74 - Found swarm of crickets at a Terang farm by the henhouse. 

13/4/74 - Found two praying mantis egg cases that had not 
hatched out. 

14/4/74 - Caught male field mouse in potato patch on Terang farm. 

14/4/74 - Found two bird's nests. One was a small one made from 
straw, horse hair, dry grass and sheep wool, lined with 
feathers and wool; and the other was large, made from mud, 
straw, horse hair and dry leaves. It was lined with 
feathers, horse hair and dry leaves. 

14/4/74 - Saw green grasshopper in potato patch on Terang farm. 

23/4/74 - Caught wanderer in Geelong garden. 


25/4/74 - Caught two wanderers mating. 
30/4/74 - Caught Meadow Argus. 
16/5/74 - Found red witchetty grub under gum tree. 


18/5/74 - Witchetty grub goes into cocoon. 
19/5/74 - Caught grasshopper in S.A. 
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4/7/74 - Found yellow grub in dirt while digging. 

25/8/74 - Terang area - found shield shrimps in mud puddle. 
28/8/74 - Foun d four lizards under rocks. In Terang area, 
28/8/74 - Found 2 green frogs in vegetable garden. 

6/9/74 - Tadpoles in mud puddle. 
8/9/74 - Pink and grey galahs sighted beside road. 
8/9/74 - Dragonfly nymph. 
8/9/74 - Egg case of brown mantid. 
8/9/74 - Lady-bird female. 
8/9/74 - Found 4 specks gold. 
15/9/74 - Monarch in backyard. 


20/10/7 
21/10/7 
27/10/7 
19/11/7 
20/12/7 
20/12/7 
3/1/75 
3/1/75 
4/1/75 
5/1/75 
5/1/75 
5/1/75 
6/1/75 
8/1/75 
8/1/75 
8/1/75 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


13/1/75 - 


14/1/75 
14/1/75 
15/1/75 
15/1/75 
15/1/75 
23/1/75 
23/1/75 
25/1/75 
27/1/75 
28/1/75 


29/1/75 - 
other was very cold. 


- Found tiger moth. 
- Tiger moth laid eggs. 
- Eggs hatched. 


- All the grubs had escaped. 
- Saw damsel fly on teatree. 


- Saw black beetle. 


Found black beetle on footpath. 
Saw house spider in web. 


Saw lacewing in house. 


Saw willy wagtail on Terang farm lawn. 


Saw magpies on lawn. 


Saw blackbird on Terang farm lawn. 
Found tomtits nest in boxthorn bush. 
Found wasps, beetles and moths on window ledge. 


Owl moth on verandah. 
Found 2 dead frogs. 
Saw goldfinch. 

Saw blackbird. 

More goldfinches. 


Found grey striped frog in Terang area. 


Saw bird on telephone. 


wire post. Think it was a falcon. 


Saw mud nest on tree on Terang farm. . 
Saw flock of parrots on S.E.C. wire. 


Flock of parrots flew 
Flock of swallows on e 


past. 
lectricity wire. 


Saw nest in an apple tree. Two eggs. 


Mother had deserted ne 
Took nest from tree. 


Sion 
One egg had hole in side, the 
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29/1/75 - Saw dead fox and dead possum by side of road. 

30/1/75 - Saw flock of cockatoos. 

30/1/75 - Saw mud nest on telephone pole. 

31/1/75 - Saw owl moth on a wall. 

31/1/75 - Caught a white cabbage butterfly with net. 

31/1/75 - Saw brown moth. 

31/1/75 - Saw bark moth on tree. 

1/2/75 - Saw mountain ducks in pea patch. 

1/2/75 - Saw hare in pea patch. 

2/2/75 - Found bug. Was black and grey. Looked like a slater. 
2/2/75 - Saw flock of white tailed black cockatoos. 


2/2/75 - Saw flock of swallows. 
2/2/75 - Saw tame donkey in paddock with horses. 
3/2/75 - Mother found caterpillar. Put in jar. Feeding it on 


cabbage leaves. 

3/2/75 - Saw flock of parrots. 

16/2/75 - Found four blue and green hugs. 

16/2/75 - Saw a kestrel at Urquart's Bluff. Saw a few dead 
penguins. Found periwinkle, mostly broken. Saw one 
alive making tracks in sand. Lady found a cowrie. 
Mrs. Hunt and my sister found one each also. A lady 
found a leafy sea dragon and she gave it to my sister. 
My sister was also given a sea urchin. 

4/3/75 - Boys found a petrel birds at school. Had one eye 
missing. 

4/3/75 - Saw a rat near railway line. 

4/3/75 - Saw flock of gulls over city. 


Ladybirds 

- Eggs laid in observation box. 
10/4/74 - Eggs hatched out. 
18/4/74 - Larva sheds skin. 
24/4/74 - Larva shed skin again. 
29/4/74 - Larva sheds skin. 
1/5/74 - Larva sticks itself to a leaf. 
3/5/74 - Turns into chrysalis. 
16/5/74 - Hatches out as ladybird. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


General Meeting. Question Box. General 
Discussion. 
Camp-out. 


Excursion. 


Otways. Long Weekend. 
Aire River, Otways. 


Annual Meeting. Members' Night. 
Excursion. Corangamite, Stoney Rises. 
Camp-out. Port Fairy. Long Weekend. 


General Meeting. Wildflowers. Mr. A. 
Morrison. 

Half-day Excursion, Buckley's Falls. 
Leader, Mr. R. Baldwin. 

Excursion, Gum Flat. 

Leaders, Miss F. Poole and Mr. T. Pescott. 


General Meeting, Wave Dynamics. Mr. F. Flynn. 
(Tong weekend) Camp-out, Cumberland River. 
Leaders, Mrs. B. Quirk, Mr. G. Gayner. 
Excursion, Gravel Pits, Lake Modewarre. 
Leader, Mr. I. Woodland. 

Working Bee, You Yangs. 

Leaders, Mr. T. Pescott, Mr. J. Wheeler. 

Tree Planting, You Yangs. 

Leaders, Mr. T. Pescott, Mr. J. Wheeler. 
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Hon. Secretary: 
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Hon. Treasurer: 
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Hon.Asst. Treasurer: 
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(Phone: 43.4368) 


Hon. Librarians: 
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(Phone: 9.4401) 

Mr. J. Whitmore, 13 Fairview Street, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.5316) 


Committee: 
Miss e Poole, 134 Fitzroy Street, East Geelong. 3219. 
(Phone: 21. 1385) 
Mr. R. Baldwin, 2 Kyle Avenue, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.3763) 
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THE MAGIC CIRCLE By Louis N. Lane 


THE SETTING 
North of the You Yangs monadnock lies a plain of Newer Basalt 
dissected by Little River and its tributories. It is a level, 
undulating plain considered to have originated from the Bald 

Hill volcanic cone. 1 


In 1837, Governor Richard Bourke's survey party spoke of "a 
high, bleak, open plain with coarse herbage and stunted trees 
lying to the north and west of the You Yangs”. „ 


This basalt grassland was always deficient in trees and taller 
scrub. Exposure to severe winds and frequent shallowness of the 
immature soil derived from the underlying rock combine to 
produce conditions generally unfavourable to large, woody plants. 
The sparse covering of low semi-scrub and scattered trees 
clothing the savannah included Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon), 
silver Banksia (Banksia marginata), Drooping Sheoak Casuarina 
stricta) and some Cherry Ballart (Exocarpus cu ressiformis), 
while River Redgums (Eucalyptus camaldulensis) flourished along 
the watercourses. 

The district receives less than 20" of rain per annum. 3 


Growth is practically dormant during the summer months when the 
clay soil parches into cracks. These savannah woodlands were 
dominated by tufted grasses from two to four feet high which 
were adapted to this harsh habitat. They never formed contin- 
uous turf but occurred in isolated clumps with bare areas of 
ground between. 


The taller grasses were Kangaroo Grass (Themeda australis) and 
Wallaby Grass (Danthonia) with Wire Grass (Aristida), Tussock 

Grass (Poa australis) and mat or rosette herbs and some ephem- 
erals completing the ground cover. y 


This landscape prompted Hume and Hovell who traversed it in 
1824 to remark on "the paucity of arboreal growth on the plains 
to the west of Port Phillip". 
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THE MAGIC CIRCLE (Cont'd.) 


Producing, as it did, rich agricultural and pastoral soils, this 
district was occupied by squatters in the early eighteen 
hundreds. Land passed early into private ownership and was 
being farmed between 1840 and 1850. < 


The native understorey became almost entirely replaced by alien 
crop and pasture species. The gums which once lined the streams 
are gone. Banksias and wattles were removed and only remnants 
of the Oak Woodlands remain. Many of the surviving casuarinas 
harbour the destructive mistletoe. 


THE SITE 

In a gully carved by a tributory of Little River, how many aeons 
ago we cannot tell, a group of Early Modern Men laboured to 
build a primitive structure. Upwards of twentythree tons of 
stone, including five units of half a ton apiece,- were prised 
from the ground, transported, then erected to Fork the perimeter 
of a sacred arena. 


The location of the site could well have been chosen precisely 
because of its covert position. Even now, when no protection 
of natural vegetation is afforded, one may approach on foot 
from the south as close as seventyfive metres and not one 
megalith is to be seen. Approach from the west, and, at seventy- 
five metres, only the crowns of three standing stones are 
visible, not on the skyline, but against a ground horizon. The 
rest of the structure is concealed by the curve of the land 
itself. Seventyfive metres to the north places the observer in 
the steep valley of the rivulet. The stone arrangement is not 
on view from this vantage point. 


The same distance to the east lies a waterhole in the stream as 
it winds away to its source. The pond contained a River Redgum 
before the waterways forest was destroyed. A gnarled fragment 
of root bears mute testimony to the fact. Most of the alignment 
is visible from this point today, only a few being limned 
against the light. 


The summits of the taller members come into view as the observer 
approaches, a curious phenomenon being that individual rocks 
seem to appear and disappear before the very eyes. This is 
caused partly by the parallax, partly because of the constantly 
changing background - various planes and textures of ground 
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surface, valley slopes and faraway prominences. 


In the pre-cultivation era, trees of the river margin forest 
would have screened the position of the ceremonial arena from 
an elevated occupation site on the far bank of Little River. 
Esconced in swatches of tall grasses, shrouded in a camouflage 
of low shrubbery, even discounting the effective concealment a 
few trees might have provided, the stone circle lay in this 
secret place known only to the initiated. 


esses. And, indeed, it still has a reputation of having a 
mysterious spirit of its own. During drought it seems to emerge 
from seclusion, stark, conspicuous in colouration as well as 
stance, for the blocks are encased in a purplish-brown patina 
mantled with gold-green lichen. After rain, it is said to "sink 
into the ground". 


THE STANDING STONES 

It becomes evident on studying the architecture of the stone 
alignment that the components were built to present a facade 
when viewed from within the ring, each unit having been "engin- 
eered" with a flattish facet perpendicular to the ground. 
Twentytwo of the megaliths were propped into the requi red 
position with stone wedges. The rear aspect is irregular. In 
effect, the fabric has a right and a wrong side. 


The inner alignment of the blocks has a precision which suggests 
that a rod and/or Cord device may have been used to mark out 

the plan which measures 150 metres about its perimeter. The feat 
is the more remarkable when one considers that it lies on a 

slope with a rise of 1:12.7. The floor of the enclosure is a 
relatively even surface of rock outcrop crannied with sward. 

It is probable that there was a smooth earthy surface originally 
- tribespeople elsewhere were observed to carry sand to dress 

the floor of a bora ground.; In any case, the slope is certainly 
steep enough for alluvium tő have been eroded away since the 
countryside was denuded of natural vegetation. 


Seven score boulders or slabs of basalt - only eight of which 
are less than 100 pounds in weight, and sixtytwo of which weigh 
over 300 pounds each - were set neatly on their bases around 
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ovoid plan which is strikingly similar to the "peg-top" shaped egg 
of the Plain Runner (Pedionomus eS y (Please refer to 
ta 


the Alignment Plan.) Ninetyfive megaliths nd in obvious 
alignment today.** 


There appears to have been a deliberate attempt to arrange the 
Stones in such a way as to create a decorative, formal effect. 

A great deal of forethought must have gone into the selection of 
the components because of their shapes. The juxtapositioning of 
tall units (60 - 70 centimetres) next to low slabs forms a 
crenated silhouette, while the spacing between the groups of rocks 
only serves to emphasise the symmetry of the whole. 


** Note:- An area around this ancient edifice has recently been 
declared an Archaeological Reserve. 


REFERENCES 
1 A. Coulson - "Geology of Geelong and District". 
2 G. Boys - "First Years in Port Phillip". 


3 Bureau of Meteorology - "Climatic Survey - Region 10 - 
Port Phillip - Victoria". 


Victorian Yearbook, 1962 - "Land Flora of Victoria". 
. Gilbert - "Squatters and Immigrants". 


G. Molesworth - "Pocketbook of engineering formulae". 
Note:- Estimates of weights are conservative. 


7 Department of Territories - "The Australian Aborigines". 
I. Batey - "Emu: Vol. 7". 
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MOUNT COLE CAMP —PLANT LIST ByE. G, Errey 


A report of the campout appeared in "Geelong Naturalist" Vol.11 
No.4, February 1975; the following is a list of all plants 


recorded during the weekend covering 114 species. 


FERNS 


CYATHEACEAE : 

Cyathea australis 
DICKSONIACEAE:. 

Dicksonia antarctica 
DENNSTAEDTIACEAE: 

Culcita dubia 

Pteridium esculentum 
ADIANTIACEAE: 

Adiantum aethiopicum 

Cheilanthes tenuifolia 
ASPLENIACEAE: i 

Asplenium flabellifolium 
ASPIDIACEAE: 

Polystichum proliferum 
BLECHNACEAE : 

Blechnum nudum. 

procerum 


MONOCOTYLEDONS 


GRAMINEAE : 


Poa australis 

Stipa sp. 

Themeda australis 
CYPERACEAE: 

Gahnia sieberiana 


JUNCACEAE : 


Juncus sp. 

LILIACEAE: 
Xanthorrhoea minor 
Lomandra longifolia 
Arthropodium milleflorum 
Thysanotus tuberosus 


Rough Tree-fern 
Soft Tree-fern 


Common. Ground-fern 
Austral Bracken 


Common Maidenhair 
Rock Fern 


Necklace Fern 
Mother Shield Fern 


Fishbone Water-fern 
Hard Water-fern 


Tussock Grass 
Spear Grass 
Kangaroo Grass 


Red-fruit Saw-sedge 
Rushes 

Small Grass-tree 
Spiny-headed Mat-rush 


Pale Vanilla Lily 
Common Fringe-lily 


MOUNT_.COLE PLANT LIST (Cont'd. ) 


LILIACEAE (cont! elo) - 
Dianella revoluta 
Burchardia umbellata 

ORCHIDACEAE: 

Thelymitra sp. 
Microtis unifolia 
Chiloglottis gunnii 
Gastrodia sesamoides 
Dipodium punctatum 


DICOTYLEDONS 


PROTEACEAE : 

Grevillea alpina 
SANTALACEAE: 

Exocarpos cupressiformis 
LORANTHACEAE : 

Amyema pendulum 
CARYOPHYLLACEAE : 

Stellaria pungens 
RANUNCULACEAE : 

Clematis aristata 
MONIMIACEAE: 

edycarya angustifolia 

LAURACEAE: 

Cassytha glabella 

y melantha 
DROSERACEAE : 
rosera auriculata 
TREMANDRACEAE: 
etratheca ciliata 

PITTOSPORACEAE: 

Bursaria spinosa 

Billardiera scandens 
ROSACEAE: 

caena anserinifolia 
MIMOSACEAE: 

Acacia verticillata 
diffusa 
aculeatissima 
" . armata 
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Black-anther Flax-111y 
Mi 1kmaids 


Sun-orchid 
Common Onion-orchid 
Common Bird-orchid 


Cinnamon Bells 
Hyacinth Orchid 


Mountain Grevillea 
Cherry Ballart 
Drooping Mistletoe 
Prickly Starwort 
Australian Clematis 
Austral Mulberry 


Tangled Dodder-laurel 
Coarse y 


Tall Sundew 
Pink Bells 


Sweet Bursaria 
Common Apple-berry 


Bidgee-widgee Burr 


Prickly Moses 
Spreading Wattle 
Thin-leaf A 
Hedge x 


Mt Cole Orchids 
Left — Potatoe Orchid 
or cinnamon bell. 
Below — Hyacinth Orchid 


Photo's By 
Trevor 
Pescott 
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MIMOSACEAE (cont! d.) 
cacia acinacea 
verniciflua 
" — melanoxylon 
" mearnsii 
" dealbata 
PAPILIONACEAE: 
Gompholobium huegelii 
Daviesia virgata 
Pultenaea daphnoides 
Dillwynia sericea 
Platylobium obtusangulum 
Hovea heterophylla 
Kennedia prostrata 
Hardenbergia violacea 
Glycine clandestina 


GERANIACEAE: 

Pelargonium rodneyanum 

australe 

OXALIDACEAE: 

xalis corniculata 
RUTACEAE: | 

Correa reflexa 
SAPINDACEAE : 

Dodonaea cuneata 
RHAMNACEAE : 


omaderris aspera 
Spyridium parvifolium 
DILLENIACEAE: 
Hibbertia stricta 
HYPERICACEAE: 
ypericum gramineum 
VIOLACEAE: 
iola betonicifolia 
". hederacea 
THYMELAEACEAE: 
Pimelea axiflora 
i humilis 
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Gold-dust Wattle 
Varnish 
Blackwood i 
Black Ww 
Silver A 


Common Wedge-pea 
Narrow-leaf Bitter-pea 
Large-leaf Bush-pea 
Showy Parrot-pea 
Common Flat-pea 

Common Hovea 

Running Postman 

Purple Coral-pea 
Twining Glycine 


Magenta Stork's- -bill 
Austral A 


Yellow Wood-sorrel 
Common Correa. 
Wedge-leaf Hop-bush 


Hazel Pomaderris 
Dusty Miller 


Silky Guinea-flower 
Small St. John's Wort 


Purple Violet 
Ivy-leaf Violet 


Bootlace Bush 
Common Rice-flower 
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MYRTACEAE: 
Eucalyptus macrorhyncha 
baxteri 
i obliqua 
A st.johnii 
c viminalis 
tt rubida 
y radiata 
W camaldulensis 
4 melliodora 
k polyanthemos 
Leptospermum juniperinum 
nitidum 
HALORAGACEAE : 
Haloragis tetragyna 
UMBELLIFERAE: 


Hydrocotyle laxiflora 

Daucus glochidiatus 
EPACRIDACEAE : i 

Epacris impressa 

Astroloma humifusum 

Leucopogon virgatus 

Acrotriche serrulata 
CONVOLVULACEAE : 

Dichondra repens 
SOLANACEAE : 

Solanum laciniatum 
LABIATAE: 

Prostanthera rotundifolia 

Mentha laxiflora 
MYOPORACEAE : 

Myoporum viscosum 
RUBIACEAE 

Coprosma hirtella 
CAPRIFOLIACEAE: : 

Sambucus gaudichaudiana 
CAMPANULACEAE : 

Wahlenbergia graci lenta 

stricta 


Red Stringybark 
Brown Pius 
Messmate " 
Victorian Blue-gum. 
Manna Gum 
Candlebark 
Narrow-leaf Peppermint 
River Red Gum 
Yellow Box 

Red Box 

Prickly Tea-tree - 
Shiny » 


Common Raspwort 


Stinking Pennywort. 
Austral Carrot 


Common Heath 
Cranberry Heath 
Common Beard-heath 
Honeypot Heath 
Kidney-weed 
Kangaroo Apple 


Round-leaf Mint-bush 
Forest Mint 


Sticky Boobialla 
Rough Coprosma 
White Elderberry 


Annual Bluebell 
Tall = 
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GOODENIACEAE: 
Goodenia ovata 
É geniculata 
BRUNONIACEAE : 
Brunonia australis 
STYLIDIACEAE: 
Stylidium graminifolium 
COMPOSITAE: 
Lagenophora stipitata 
Brachycome multifida 
Olearia ramulosa 
Gnaphalium involucratum 
Cassinia aculeata 
Helichrysum semipapposum 
scorpioides 
" dendroideum 
Leptorhynchos tenuifolius 
Senecio linearifolius 
Cymbonotus preissianus 
Microseris scapigera 
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Hop Goodenia 
Bent N 


Blue Pincushion 
Grass Trigger-plant 


Blue Bottle-daisy 
Cut-leaf Daisy 

Twiggy Daisy-bush 
Common Cudweed 
Dogwood 

Clustered Everlasting 
Curling y 

Tree 

Wiry Buttons - 
Fireweed Groundse] 
Austral Bear's-ear 
Yam-daisy 


White-necked Herons and White—backed Magpies 
By Joyce Hunt 


White-necked Herons are usually seen here singly or in pairs, 
but this year they have been in greater numbers. 


From the kitchen sink I was enjoying the flight of about fourteen 
as they circled around the paddock and above the creek. Suddenly 
a flock of magpies numbering perhaps thirty, rose from the 
paddock together and chased the herons further along the creek 
and right away from what the magpies obviously believed to be 
their paddock and their black crickets. 
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A SECOND BIRD COUNT AT OCEAN GROVE 


By Roger Thomas 


On 14th. July 1974, a bird count was conducted by Mr. Jack 


Wheeler and myself in the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 


The aim 


was to compare numbers with a similar count covering the same 


area, on 8th. July 1971. 


Generally the numbers were lower, with 


12 species less and almost 250 individual birds less than in 
1971. However, the winter of 1971 was much milder, and there 


were a few 'warm weather' birds present over that winter. 


The 


1971 count was written up in ‘Geelong Naturalist', Vol.8, No.2 


(August 1971). 


The result of the 1974 count is set out below: 


Silver Gull 2 

Spur-winged Plover 2 

Banded Plover 1 

Brown Hawk 2 

Australian Goshawk 1 

Wood Duck 4 

Eastern Rosella 4 

Kookaburra 1 

Welcome Swallow 1 

Grey Fantail 8 

Scarlet Robin 5 

Golden Whistler 2 

Grey Thrush 5 

Magpie-lark 2 

Little Thornbill 7 

Striated Thornbill 5 

Brown Thornbill 34 

Yellow-tailed Thornbill 24 
Total Species - 36 


White-browed Scrub-wren 1 
Blue Wren 38 
Orange-winged Sittella 5 
Spotted Pardalote 1 
White-naped Honeyeater 6 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 3 
White-eared Honeyeater 2 
White-plumed Honeyeater 2 
Yellow-winged Honeyeater 29 
Noisy Miner 5 

Skylark 1 

Pipit 1 

Red-browed Finch 13 
Goldfinch 9 

Little Raven 6 


_ Grey Currawong 2 


Grey Butcher-bird 1 
White-backed Magpie 15 
Total Individuals - 250 


The main differences in the two counts were: Little Thornbill 
up 6, Striated Thornbill up.5 (not seen 1971), Yellow-tailed 
Thornbi11 up 19, White-browed Scrub-wren down 4, Yellow-faced 
Honeyeater down 15, Yellow-winged Honeyeater down 28, Pipit 
down 19, Little Raven down 18, Grey Currawong down 4, White- 


backed Magpie up 5. Surprisingly, no Flame Robins, Brown-headed 


Honeyeaters, House Sparrows or Starlings were recorded: there 
were 8, 13, 20 and 32 of these species respectively in 1971. 


NAUTILUS AT POINT ADDIS BEACH 


Last winter large numbers of Nautilus were washed ashore on our 
beaches. The beautiful, fragile shell is actually an egg-basket, and the 
adult animal is not permanently attached to it as is the body of molluscs 
to their shells. 


The. two photographs were taken just before dawn at point Addis 
beach; it is necessary to search the beach before the gulls if one is to 
find the adult Nautilus intact. 


Gulls find them an ideal food item, and' very frequently the egg-basket 
is shattered by the scavenging gulls. 
Trevor Pescott 
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SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL 


The financial year of the Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club begins in April each year; whilst many members 
have already renewed their subscirption for 1975-76, 


some have not yet done so. 
Late renewals impose a severe financial burden on the 
Club in this year of spiralling costs and prompt 


payment of fees is appreciated by the Treasurer. 


Annual subscription rates are as follows:- 


Supporting Membership $6.00 
Joint Membership 5.00 
Family Membership 5.00 
(one copy 'Geelong Naturalist') 
Adult Membership 5.00 


Student/Junior Membership 1.00 


Subscriber to 'Geelong 


Naturalist’ 2.00 


Donations : 

Any donation to the Club funds or for special purposes 
are very welcome, and may be included with your 
subscription renewal. 

Please forward your subscription using this form to - 


Hon. Treasurer, G.F.N.C., 
Mrs. Valda Dedman, 

69 North Valley Road, 
Highton. 3216. 


APPLICATION FOR RENEWAL 


Name: 


AUTE Sr an ty e C an: ni 


Please find enclosed cheque / postal note / money order 
for $ , For Membership. 


If you have already renewed your subscription for this 
year, would you kindly check the address on the 
envelope enclosing this copy of "Geelong Naturalist". 


Any inaccuracies should be advised as below - 


Please correct my address as follows:- 
Name: APO do ER rne ds v s 
UNE AO A A 


1193 
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AN HOUR COUNT —No. 13 By Roy Wheeler 


ing our visit to south-east Queensland in October-November 
1974 Mrs. Wheeler and I were guests for a day with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jim Clarke of Domrow Road, Camp Mountain via Samford about 24 
kilometres (15 miles) north-west of Brisbane. 


Camp Mountain is a locality in the Samford District, a very 
pretty valley enclosed by the D'Agular Range and spurs, through 
which flow the Samford Creek and the Pine River. These streams 
are lined with bottle-brushes (Callistemon viminalis), Silky - 
Oaks (Grevillea robusta), melaleucas (Melaleuca bracteata), 
Black Bean (Castanospermum aus trare, Forest Red Gum (Eucalyptus 


tereticornis), eugenias, casuarinas and many other species. 


It is a dairying and fruit-growing (bananas and pineapples) 
district but in recent years some farms have been subdivided | 
and sold in areas of two to ten acres for residential development. 
The C.S.I.R.0. have there a large Tropical Pasture Research 
Station, where new strains of legumes and grasses have been 
developed. 


Before the advent of the white man the Yugarabul tribe roamed 
the Samford Valley. They had Bora grounds close to Camp 
Mountain, which are the most complete and best preserved close 
to Brisbane. Burial caves have been found at Camp Mountain. 
The last of the tribe "Old Joe" died about 70 years ago. 


As far is known the Bergins were the earliest settlers arriving 
in the valley in the early 1850's. Their property was called 
Samford Station and an outlying area to the south-west was 
called Mountain Camp. The name in later years was changed to 
Camp Mountain as another place had the name of Mountain Camp in 
Queensland. An old slab hut with hand-made nails still stands 
in this district and is believed to have been a shepherd's hut 
on Samford Station. 


A number of settlers arrived in the 1860's notable amongst them 
the Richards and McCombe's, and their descendants still live in 
the Camp Mountain area. The first school was built in 1892 and 
the railway was opened in 1918. 
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Granite used in building the Brisbane City Hall was quarried at 
Camp Mountain. A Samford boy named Fitzgibbon was the first 
Queenslander - the first child born after Queensland became a 
seperate State. 


In the afternoon of our visit Mrs. Wheeler and I with Mr, Jim 
Clarke sat in the back paddock and completed an Hour Count, all 
birds seen and heard within binocular range. Full details are 
listed, the birds in order of sighting. 


Camp Mountain, Queensland. October l2th., 1974. Open paddock 
near the house and overlooking a valley across to the D'Agular 
Range. Fine, mostly sunny, west wind F 2. 16-32 to 17.32 
(4.32 to 5.32p.m.). 


Pale-headed Rosella, 10;. Willie Wagtail, 6; Crested Pigeon, 
13; Welcome Swallow, 29; Rainbow-bird, 27; Pied Currawong, 
2; Crow, 14; Koel, 2; Noisy Miner, 21; Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike, 4; Starling, 7; Magpie-lark, 8; Double-bar Finch, 

5; Laughing Kookaburra, 5; White-backed Magpie, 4; Sacred 
Kingfisher, 1; Blue-faced Honeyeater, 1; Spurwinged Plover, 
2; Channel-billed Cuckoo, 1; Southern Figbird, 2; Little 
Friarbird, 1; Grey-crowned Babbler, 3; Wedge-tailed Eagle, 1; 
White-faced Heron, 2; Dollar-bird, 1; Rainbow Lorikeet, 4. 


Total 26 species, 176 individuals. 
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PRESIDENTS REPORT 1974/75 


By John R. S. Hunt 


In presenting the President's Report for the year 1974/75, I wish, 
first of all, to express my appreciation of all the help and 
loyalty I have received - both from my committee and general 
members - during my term of office. My thanks to you all. 


Members would probably be surprised at the great volume of 
correspondence and business that is dealt with at Committee 
meetings. 


Attendance at monthly meetings has been very encouraging, and 
this year greater use was made of our own local talent, most of 
the speakers being members of our Club. We have some gifted 
speakers and excellent photographers, and we record our sincere 
appreciation. 


Outings have been well attended, and people have often remarked 
on the friendly atmosphere. It is especially good to see whole 
families joining in and thus encouraging the young folk who are, 
of course, the naturalists of the future. And here I would like 
to make special mention of Mr. Ian Woodland. Mr. Woodland has 
put a tremendous amount of time and energy into this year's 
Junior Syllabus, at considerable cost to himself, and it gives 

me a great deal of pleasure to thank him for all that he has done 
in this regard. 


Various campouts have been held, including the Brisbane Ranges, 
the Otways and Mud Island, and those taking part have found 

them both pleasant and rewarding. Those doing the Surveys are 

to be commended on their work; and the Botany Group, under the 
leadership of Mr. Ted Errey, has made a magnificent contribution 
to the Club's knowledge of flora, especially the ferns of the 
Otways. Surveys and classification have been really outstanding, 
and the Botany Group is deserving of great credit. 


The Spring Campout at Hall's Gap was a happy and successful 
occasion, despite the weather, special thanks being due to Mr. 
Ian McCann of Stawell whose knowledge of the Grampians must be 
Second to none. 
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Two bus trips were held: in June to the Sherbrooke Forest and 
Yellingbo, and in November to Lauriston and Malmsbury. 


An excellent Submission on the Melbourne Study Area was prepared 
by Mr. Trevor Pescott, Mr. Jack Wheeler and others, and presented 
to the Land Conservation Council. 


The You Yangs saddle is annually planted with new trees, and 
much work has gone into the eradication of Boneseed which, in 
some areas is quite beyond control and is a source of extreme 


anxiety. 


Mr. Jack Wheeler is to be complimented on the wonderful job he 
is doing at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. He is untiring in 
his efforts in this direction, and several club members have 
given him loyal support, particularly Mr. Owen Andrews who spent 
the summer holiday period showing visitors around the Reserve. 


Mrs. Beryl Campbell once again allowed the use of her lovely 
garden for a fete. To Mr. Wheeler and his helpers sincere 
thanks are due for the tremendous amount of work it entailed to 
make it so successful, and to Mrs. Campbell for her hospitality. 


In October we were hosts to the Latrobe Valley F.N.C. We showed 
them Serendip and the 0.G.N.R. and entertained them at a Slide 
Evening. In March the two-year-old V.F.N.A. had their Annual 
Meeting in Geelong, and once again we were happy to be hosts to 
folk with similar interests. The informal touch of a wool-shed 
evening was a pleasant innovation. 


The Club Library is continually being enriched with books donated 
by members. These are much appreciated. The work of the libra- 
rians, our energetic treasurer, the public address expert, the 
subscriptions secretary, the projectionist and recorders is all 
appreciated. Their willing help at all times makes for the 
smooth running of the Club. Our conscientious and efficient 
Secretary is of course deserving of very special mention and 
thanks. Your Committee has kept its finger on the pulse of all 
Conservation matters. In these days of so-called "progress" a 
club like this must be constantly alert to possible dangers to 
the ecology, and endeavour to preserve our precious heritage 

for future generations. Once again I thank you for your loyal 
support which I am sure you will continue to give to my 


Successor. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT 1974/75 By Valda Dedman 


It gives me great pleasure to report a successful year financially, 
despite ever increasing costs. Both our.bank accounts show an 
increase in credit over last year. 

Bank Credit at 14/3/75 

General Account $649.84 ($213.30 1973/74) 

Excursion Account $375.93 ($304.01 IN 


$1025.77 . ($517.46 E 


We have experienced price rises in postage, rent and printing. We 
managed to keep up with these in three main ways: 

1. By increasing our membership fees, the first increase since the 
inception of the club. This has meant an increase of $544.65 over 
the previous year's subscriptions. It will be noted that our main 
source of income is from members' dues. 
2. By holding a fete last December in the grounds of Mrs. Beryl 
Campbell's home, which resulted in a profit of $366.06. 
3. By attempting to collect outstanding dues. $515.60 was 
collected after sending out reminder notices in November. This 
represents about 37% of total membership fees received, and there 
are still 142 unfinancial members on our books. We would there- 
fore urge all members to pay their current subscriptions as 
promptly as possible. | 


Financial membership stands at 496, made up as follows: 
Single adult 153 
Joint adult (63) 126 
Family (47) 188 a family is taken as 
Junior/Student 37 4 persons | 
I 
496 | 


Subscribers to Naturalist - 66. | 


Of these, 37 were supporting memberships, and 36 have the 

excursion sheet posted monthly. It would appear from the above 
figures that junior/student membership has declined, but in 

fact many juniors were absorbed in the new "Family" category. 
Overall, membership increased slightly over the past twelve 

months. | 


A | 21., 
1975 
TREASURER'S REPORT (Cont'd.) 


The sale to members of publications on natural history, such as 
Australian Plants and the Gould League books, has resulted in 

a small but steady profit each month. Copies of Survival have 
also been provided to student/junior members free of charge. 


Printing was undertaken of the Submission of our club to the 
Land Conservation Council on the use of public land in our 
district. It was made in response to a demand from other clubs 
for use as blueprint for their own submissions, and as it is an 
expression of the conservation policy of this club with regard 
to our own region, we hope members will help to offset the cost 
by purchasing their own copies. 


Affiliation fees to 16 other natural history organisations came 
to $82.50, but the cost is partly offset by the inflow of 
publications to our library from many of these organisations. 


I would like to thank members for their continued support of 
the club. Despite the increase in membership fees, many still 
gave separate donations, and the fete was also supported well 
financially, if not in numbers, 


We cannot, however, afford to rest on our laurels, as further 
price rises are anticipated, and we still have a backlog of 
printing costs to meet. 


My sincere thanks also go to my helprers, to Jack Wheeler and 
Betty Quirk who took over the duties of Treasurer while I was 
away for three months, to Subscription Secretary John James, 
particularly in the rush months, to Betty Quirk for so ably 
handling the sale of publications each general meeting, and to 
Frances Poole for coping with bus bookings. 


Thank you also to the Honorary Auditor, Miss Jean Hoggart. 


£65 NEA 
BALANCE SHEET 1974/75 


GENERAL . ACCOUNT 


Receipts Expenditure 
Subscriptions 1388.70 Printing - Geelong Nat. 583.70 
Sale Publications 396.31 - Other 260.20 
Donations 34.40 Postage 116.34 
Photoflora 84.60 Petty Cash 60.00 
Interest 13.22 Affiliation Fees 82.50 
Fete 388.93 Rent 166.00 
Various 54.04 Photoflora 63.60 
Insurance 50.87 


Publications - Survival, 
Native Plants, Slater, 
Wheeler, L.C.C. Report, 


etc. 333.80 

Prizes 6.45 

Magnifying glasses 9,00 

Fete - advertising 2.87 

- change 20.00 

Christmas Cake 14.67 

Badges 66.23 

Batteries, globe. 13.60 

Sundries 74.13 

2360.20 2360.20 

Bank Reconciliation Statement to 14/3/75 

Bank Balance as at 18/3/74 338.11 
Less unpresented cheques nos.234-248,250. 124,81 
213.30 
Receipts for 12 months to 14/3/75 2360.20 
2573.50 
Expenditure " E > 5 1923.66 
649.84 
Unpresented cheque no.353 3.00 
Bank Statement $652.84 


Balance Income over Expenditure 1974/75 = $436.54 


— 


May 23. 
1975 


BALANCE SHEET 1974/75 (Cont'd.) 


EXCURSION ACCOUNT 


Receipts Expenditure 
Bus e 167.00 Trans Otway - bus hire 
Upper Coliban 181.00 Sherbrooke 149.55 
Weekend Grampians 340.30 Upper Coliban 169.00 
Weekend Mt. Cole 28.50 Accommodation 
Bank Interest 9.40 Norval 300.73 
Mt. Cole 30.00 
Refund - A.J. Bell 5.00 
726.20 654.28 


Bank Reconciliation Statement to 14/3/75 


Bank Balance as at 18/3/74 304.01 
Receipts for 12 months to 14/3/75 726.20 

> 1030.21 
Expenditure " " y N 654.28 


Bank Statement $375.93 


Balance Income over Expenditure 1974/1975 + $ 71.92 


Valda Dedman Miss J. Hoggart 
Treasurer. Auditor. 
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Rainbow Lorikeet — Nectar Feeding Method 
Photos by Trevor Pescott 


May 25, 


RAINBOW VISITORS By Theo Trickett 


8th. April 1975 - the latest birds to visit the nectar pots in 
our garden are Rainbow Lorikeets. There are 8 - 10 who come 
along morning and evenings to join the resident throng, and the 
nectar seems to vanish a good deal more quickly than usual! 
Their beautiful blue heads and orange-red chest-band are colour- 
ful and showy front-on among the trees. Whereas the Red 
Wattle-birds and smaller honeyeaters rarely drink two at a time 
from the nectar pots, these visitors have evidently no objection, 
but this can make them hard to see amongst some leaves, since 
when one has his upright green back towards the observer, the 
back of the higher one is also turned as he leans downward into 
the pot. 


It is interesting to see the Red Wattlebirds standing aside and 
complaining loudly as the visitors tuck in. 


They are really not very shy, and recently one sank his red 
bill into a juicy pear as the nectar pot was being filled about 
two feet away. 


In an effort to spin out the necessarily increasing quantities 
of nectar being quaffed, we made some bird porridge - not very 
popular with our resident birds, but welcomed by our beautiful 
if greedy Rainbow Lorikeets. 


I do feel that neighbors who have planted native trees, and 
particularly the Newtown Council for planting natives in Fyans 
Park, deserve much commendation. 


Editor's Note:- 
In "Geelong Naturalist", Vol.11 No.2, Mrs. Trickett described 
the birds in her Newtown garden. 


26. Gee long 
Naturalis: 


JUNIOR PAGES 


The excellent note on the BIRDS AT NEWCOMB has been supplied 
by Alan Parry of Niddrie. 


I do not live in Geelong but visit my grandfather at Coppards 
Road, Newcomb, not far from the salt works, on my holidays for 
the last four years. 


Native plants in the garden include Grevillea rosmarinifolia, | 
Melaleuca Hakea laurina and H. petiolaris, 


Eucalyptus sideroxylon and a pink-flowering gum; these attract 
honeyeaters White-naped, White-plumed, New Holland, Red Wattle- 
bird and Silvereys. 


Spur-winged Plovers feed in the garden, also Magpie-larks, 
White-backed Magpies, Willie Wagtails, Goldfinch, Greenfinch, 
Fantailed Cuckoo - and the Golden Bronze-cuckoo? 


Migratory Birds - 
Eulnson Rosella, Musk Lorikeet, King Parrot, Welcome Swallow, 
Grey Fantail, Kookaburra, Rose Robin, Wild Dove and Domestic Dove 


Imported Birds - 
Blackbirds, Mynas, Indian Turtle-doves, Starlings, Sparrows. 


Overhead - 
Seagull, Pelican, White-faced Heron, Brown Hawk, Black-shouldered 
Kite, Raven, Swan, Duck, Ibis. 


SYLLABUS 1975 


May - Insects and Spiders 
Saturday afternoon to Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
(date to be fixed) 


June - Fungi 
July - Snails 
August - Bird Observing 
Excursion to Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
(date to be fixed) 
September - Wildflowers 


Turtle Dove 


tan 


Yellow-winged honeyeater. 


: Ind 


Above 
Below 
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A LAST WORD By Trevor Pescott 


As we move into another year of Club activity, we have little 
chance to look behind us or to reflect on those things past. 


Each year brings new areas of endeavour, new challenges to face 
- and undoubtedly new battles to fight if we are to ensure the 
continued success of the conservation movement in Geelong. 


Already we are settling down to the task of analysing the Land 
Conservation Council Proposed Recommendations on the Melbourne 
Study Area, and we have to prepare our report of these 
recommendations. 


For the most part they seem good, but there are just a few points 
which need clarification if not actually alteration. 


This has to be done by the end of June, after which we must 
prepare our Submission on the L.C.C. Corangamite Area which 
covers the Otways. 


Whilst much of this is done by a small group, there is equally 
important work to be done by all Club members - physical work 

in the field, as well as public relation-efforts pamela 

in the area of membership recruitment. 


Field work is of wide interest, too, and a glance over the 
syllabus card will show working-bees at the You Yangs where we 
have a perennial battle with boneseed, at the Belmont Common, 
and at Gum Flat where we have been allocated an area to cut 
out pine trees which are over-running the native heathland. 


On those rainy days remember the Editor - there is always a 
need for articles for Geelong Naturalist; these need not be long | 
or studious, but short articles on observations are most welcome... 


We need to build up a picture of our local wildlife status now 
for reference in the future - not only rare sightings and finds, 
but notes on the current scene. Don't be afraid to suggest new 
ideas in the operation of the Club - if you feel dissatisfied 
with organisation, excursions, meetings, the Naturalist, please 
say so. We would prefer to know of problems or complaints 
rather than have them stored up untold. 


TREVOR PESCOTT, Hon. Editor. 


July - 


23-24 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


General Meeting. Wave Dynamics. 
(Tong weekend): Camp-out, Cumberland River. 


Leaders, Mrs. B. Quirk, Mr. G. Gayner. 


Excursion, Gravel Pits, Lake Modewarre. 
Leader; Mr. I. Woodland. 

Working Bee, You Yangs. 

Leaders, Mr. T. Pescott, Mr. J. Wheeler. 
Tree Planting, You Yangs. 

Leaders, Mr. T. Pescott, Mr. J. Wheeler. 


General Meeting. Kimberleys. Mr. E. Errey. 
Excursion, Leigh and Moorabool Rivers. 
Leader, Mr. G. Mathison. 

(Saturday): Tree Planting, Belmont Common. 
Leaders, Mr. J. Wheeler, Mr. T. Pescott. 


Camp-out, Steiglitz. 

Leaders, Mrs. B. Quirk, Miss F. Poole. 
General Meeting. Nature Films. 
Excursion, Batesford Sanctuary. 
Leader, Mr. G. Gayner. 
W.V.F.N.C.A. Camp-out, Mildura. 
Hosts, Sunraysia Naturalists. 
(Details, Mr. J. Wheeler) 


Mr. F. Flynn. 


OFFICE-BEARERS 1975-76 


President: 
Mr. E.G. Errey, 3 Leonard Street, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43. 2848) 


Vice-President: 
Mr. J. Wheeler, 72 James Street, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.1200) 


Hon. Secretary: 
Mr. G. McCarthy, 26 Fairbrae Avenue, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.1826) 


Hon. Treasurer: 
Mrs. V. Dedman, 69 North Valley Road, Highton. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.2374) 


Hon.Asst. Treasurer: 
Mrs. B. Quirk, 36 Fairview Avenue, Newtown. 3220. 
(Phone: 21.1229) 


Hon. Editor: 
Mr. T.W. Pescott, 4 Victoria Terrace, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.4368) 


Hon. Librarian: 
Mr. G. Gayner, 95 Clarence Street, Geelong West. 3218. 
(Phone: 9.4401) 


Committee: 

Mr..R. Baldwin, 2 Kyle Avenue, Belmont. 3216. 

(Phone: 43.3763) 

Miss F. Poole, 134 Fitzroy Street, East Geelong. 3219. 
(Phone: 21. 1385) 

Mr. D. King, 106 Laura Avenue, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.2753) 

Mr. I. Woodland, 33 Grant Street, Newtown. 3220. 
(Phone: 21. 6517) 

Mr. G. Mathison, "Bona Vista", Winchelsea. 
(Phone: Winch. 199) 


Bus Bookings: 
Miss F. Poole 
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1975 


SOME BIRD OBSERVATIONS NEAR WINCHELSEA 
By Geoff Mathison 


This list of birds, compiled from casual observation during 
normal activities on a farm about 4 kms south-east of Winchelsea, 
covers a period from about 1962 to April, 1975 and comprises only 
birds seen on the farm or flying over it. 


The property, as well as being close to Wurdi Boluc Reservoir 
(nearest point about 3/4 km), lies under a direct route between 
the Reservoir and Lake Murdeduke, 15 kms to the north-west, 
hence we see some waterfow! movement between the two bodies of 
Water as well as the birds that come onto our own waterholes 
and paddocks. 


To be exact, Section 3, Aliotments 1, 2 and 3; Section 5, 
Allotments 3 and 4, Parish of Tutegong, County of Grant will put 
you right on the spot - which is great if you have a Parish of 
Tutegong map. 


From Winchelsea downstream, the Barwon River flows north to 
Inverleigh and provides a vital link for north/south movement 
and vice versa. From Winchelsea upstream, the Barwon swings 
E ESA to Birregurra and is roughly parallel to the Otway 
ushline. ; 


I believe some birds leave the river at Winchelsea and move 
through this area to the bushland at Wurdi-Boluc-Wensleydale and 
points beyond, and the reverse of course, This belief is held 
because of observed movement and because it provides the nearest 
and best almost continuous cover of natural timber and plantat- 
ions, on this and neighbouring farms, through otherwise open 
country. For a distance of 10 kms or so south-east of Winchelsea, 
à canny bird need have only short bursts of open movement. The 
longest stretch would be about 400 metres and the parrots and 
Smaller birds do not muck about crossing even that distance. 


l apologise to the expert recorders and others for any frustration 
caused by the vague comments and lack of dates and numbers, 
Maybe in the future - maybel! 


| DEE 
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SOME BIRD OBSERVATIONS NEAR WINCHELSEA (cont'd. ) 
Birds seen at "Bona Vista", Winchelsea as per Handlist of Birds of 


Victoria (W 


STUBBLE QUAIL Coturnix 
pectoralis 


DUSKY MOORHEN Gallinula 
tenebrosa 


LITTLE GREBE Podiceps 
ruficollis 


LITTLE BLACK CORMORANT 
Phalacrocorax sulcirostris 


LITTLE PIED CORMORANT 
Phalacrocorax melanoleucus 


AUSTRALIAN PELICAN Pelecanus 
conspicillatus 


MARSH TERN Chlidonias hybrida 


SILVER GULL Larus noyae 
hollandiae 


SPUR-WINGED PLOVER Lobobyx 
novae-hollandiae 

BANDED PLOVER Zoni fer 
tricolor 

RED-CAPPED DOTTEREL 
Charadrius alexandrinus 

BLACK-FRONTED DOTTEREL 
Charadrius melanops 


AUSTRALIAN SNIPE Gallinago 
hardwickii 


BROLGA Grus rubicundus 


Common. Breeds. Presents a hazard 
on last runs in a harvest field 
because of habit of moving into uncut 
crop. 


Dead bird found under power line. 
Breeds on waterholes most years. 
Rare visitor to'the dam. 
Fairly frequent visitor. 


Occasional visitor to dam, 
Frequently seen passing over. 


Seen "working" the dam on two widely — 
spaced occasions. 


Occasional visitor to dam. Often 
heard high overhead day and night. 


Resident. Breeds. 


Annual visitor. Known to have nested 


in paddock once. 
Annual visitor. 
Presumed rare, Only one sighting. 


One sighting only. 


Sighted two low over the woolshed 
one very foggy morning. 
disorientatedl 


Obviously 


BR 


SOME BIRD OBSERVATIONS NEAR WINCHELSEA (cont'd.)- 


AUSTRALIAN WHITE IBIS 
Threskiornis molucca 


STRAW-NECKED IBIS 
Threskiornis spinicollis 


ROYAL SPOONBILL Platalea regia 


YELLOW-BILLED SPOONBILL 
P. flavipes \ 


CATTLE EGRET Ardeola ibis 


WHITE EGRET Egretta alba 


WHITE-FACED HERON Ardea 
novae-hollandiae 

WHITE-NECKED HERON Ardea 
pacifica 

NANKEEN NIGHT HERON 
Nycticorax caledonicus 


MANED GOOSE (Wood-duck) 
Chenonetta jubata 


BLACK SWAN Cygnus atratus 


CHESTNUT-BREASTED SHELDUCK 
Casarca tadornoides 


BLACK DUCK Anas superciliosa 
HARDHEAD Aythya australis 


MUSK-DUCK Biziura lobata 


SWAMP HARRIER Circus 
approximans 


WHITE GOSHAWK Accipiter 
novae-hollandiae 


~ 


Spasmodic as to sightings and 
numbers depending on season. . 


Same as White Ibis. 


Rare visitor. 
Irregular visitor. 


Two sightings. April 1975, 3 
feeding with sheep. 


Rare visitor to dam. 
Common. Has bred on farm. 


Occasional visitor for a few days. 


One immature bird sighted 1975. 
Stayed.2 days.. 


Sighted at dam on two occasions 
only. 


Fairly frequent visitor from 
Reservoir. Up to 8 on dam. 


Breeds. One pair successfully 
raised 2 clutches on dam in 1974. 
Come onto pea stubble in hundreds 
from Reservoir. 


Frequent visitor up to 20. Has 
bred on farm. | 


One sighting with black duck 1975. 
Large numbers on Reservoir in 1975. 


Occasional visitor.to dam. 


Appears yearly. Has bred in oat 
crops . 


One bird stayed around shed for 
2 days. 


= Y a à a : ; a 


WHITE-WINGED TRILLER Above—male, below—female 
AN E, . . Photos by Cliff Tingate 
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SOME BIRD OBSERVATIONS NEAR WINCHELSEA (cont'd. ) 


AUSTRALIAN GOSHAWK Accipiter 
fasciatus 


WEDGE-TAILED EAGLE Aquila 
audax 


WHISTLING EAGLE Haliastur 
sphenurus 


BLACK-SHOULDERED KITE Elanus 
notatus 


PEREGRINE FALCON Falco 
peregrinus 


BROWN HAWK Falco berigora 


NANKEEN KESTREL Falco 
cenchroides. 


BOOBOOK OWL Ninox novae- 
seelandiae 


BARN OWL Tyto alba 


YELLOW-TAILED BLACK COCKATOO 
Calyptorhynchus funereus 


GANG-GANG COCKATOO 
Callocephalon fimbriatum 


WHITE COCKATOO Kakatoe 
galerita 


CORELLA Kakatoe tenuirostris 


GALAH Kakatoe rosiecapilla 


CRIMSON ROSELLA Platycerus 
elegans 


D L 


Regularly sneaks around. 


Irregular visits. Assumed same 
birds known to nest on Barwon 
River, 


Nested for years in old red gum, 
now rarely seen. 


Sighted most years. 
One sighting only. 


Frequent sightings. For some 
years one bird regularly followed 
topdresser back and forth. 


Resident. 
farm. 


Familiar call heard irregularly. 


One pair breeds on 


Two separate sightings. 


Annual visitors from Otways to 
feed on pine cones. Parties up to 
12/15. 


Annual visitors to feed on sugar 
gum plantations. 


Common. Show remarkable knowledge 
of cropping programme. Flocks- 
up to 300. 


Seen with White Cockatoo flocks in | 
varying numbers usually in Autumn. i 
Up to 100 in 1975, 


Becoming more common. 


Gets fair share of apples and all 
the cotoneasters. More frequent 
in autumn/winter. 
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SOME BIRD OBSERVATIONS NEAR WINCHELSEA (cont'd. ) 


EASTERN ROSELLA Platycercus 
eximius 


RED-BACKED PARROT Psephotus 
haematonotus 


BLUE-WINGED PARROT Neophema 
chrysos toma 


KOOKABURRA Dacelo gígas 


SACRED KINGFISHER Halcyon 
sanctus 


SPINE-TAILED SWIFT 
Hirundapus caudacutus 


 FORK-TAILED SWIFT Apus 
pacificus 


PALLID CUCKOO Cuculus 
pallidus 

FAN-TAILED CUCKOO 
Cacomantis pyrrhophanus 


HORSFIELD BRONZE-CUCKOO 
Chalcites basalis 


GOLDEN BRONZE-CUCKOO 
Chalcites plagosus 


WELCOME SWALLOW Hirundo, 
neoxena 


TREE MARTIN Hylochelidon 
nigricans 


FAIRY MARTIN Hylochelidon 
ariel 


GREY FANTAIL Rhipidura 
fuliginosa 


RUFOUS FANTAIL Rhipidura 
rufifrons 


Not as common as the Crimson 


Breeds but decreasing due to lack 
of sites. 


Usually seen midsummer through 
autumn. 


One pair bred regularly but not 
seen or heard since 1974 spring. 


Two sightings of birds "passing 
through". 


Regular summer sightings. 
daily in late summer. 


Very few records, 


Almost 


First sighting usually August each 
year, 


Not as common as Pallid but usually 
seen passing through. 


Breeds. Regrettably calls through- 
out night. 


Regular Spring visitor. 


Common. Breeds in sheds. 


One pair nested in red gum. Not 
seen for two years. 


Occasional. 


Breeds. 
house. 


Sighted on two occasions passing 
through. 


Demands to be seen around 


gust 
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SOME BIRD OBSERVATIONS NEAR WINCHELSEA (cont'd.) 


WILLIE WAGTAIL Rhipidura 
leucophrys 


RESTLESS FLYCATCHER Seisura 
inquieta 

SCARLET ROBIN Petroica 
multicolor 

FLAME ROBIN Petroica phoenicea 


GOLDEN WHISTLER 
Pachycephala pectoralis 


RUFOUS WHISTLER 
Pachycephala rufiventris 


GREY SHRIKE-THRUSH 
Colluricincia harmonica 


MAGPIE-LARK Grallina 
cyanoleuca 


EASTERN SHRIKE-TIT 
Falcunculus frontatus 


BLACK-FACED CUCKOO-SHRIKE 
Coracina novae-hollandiae 


WHITE-WINGED TRILLER Lalage 
Sueurii 


BLACKBIRD Turdus merula 


WHITE-FRONTED CHAT > 
Epthianura albifrons 


YELLOW-TAILED THORNBILL 
Acanthiza chrysorrhoa 


WHITE-BROWED SCRUB-WREN 
Sericornis magnirostris 


BROWN SONGLARK 
Cinclorhamphus cruralis 


GOLDEN-HEADED FANTAIL-WARBLER 


Cisticola exilis 
| 


Permanent resident. Breeds. 


Shows up every Spring. 


First annual sighting usually 
mid-March. 


Common. April through winter. 


Usually autumn but likely to 
see one any time. Move on after 
a few days. 


Not seen as often as Golden - 
maybe not looking. 


Resident. 
Resident. Breeds. 
One sighting - stayed two days. 


Regular migrants. 


Two or three sightings over the 
years. One year nested in pine 
tree. 


Too common but I'm holding my own. 


Common. . Breeds. 


Common. Breeds. 
One pair bred successfully 1974. 


Shows up every August. 


Breeds. Usually in crops and 
white tussocks. 
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SOME BIRD OBSERVATIONS NEAR WINCHELSEA (cont'd.) 


SUPERB BLUE WREN Malurus Breeds in shrubbery. 
| cyaneus 
| WHITE-BROWED WOOD-SWALLOW Seen moving through. 


Artamus superciliosus 


DUSKY WOOD-SWALLOW Artamus Seen moving through. 
cyanopterus 


EASTERN-STRIATED PARDALOTE Resident. Breeds, 
Pardolotus ornatus 


GREY-BACKED SILVEREYE Occasional visits when moving 
Zosterops lateralis through. 

WHITE-NAPED HONEYEATER A couple of sightings of moving 
Melithreptus lunatus birds. 

BROWN-HEADED HONEYEATER Nested 1972, Not seen since. 
Melithreptus brevirostris 

EASTERN SPINEBILL Occasional visitor. 
Acanthorynchus tenuirostris 

WHITE-EARED HONEYEATER Occasional sighting. 
Meliphaga leucotis 

WHITE-PLUMED HONEYEATER Resident. 
Meliphaga penicillata 

YELLOW-WINGED HONEYEATER Occasional visitor. 
Meliornis novae-hollandiae 

NOISY MINER Myzantha Resident on western boundary of 
melanocephala farm. 

RED WATTLE-BIRD Spasmodic sightings. 
Anthochaera carunculata 

AUSTRALIAN PIPIT Anthus Common. Breeds. 
australis | 

SKYLARK Alauda arvensis Common. Breeds. 

RED-BROWED FINCH Aegintha Visitors. Seen feeding with 
temporalis Sparrows before moving on. 


l 
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SOME BIRD OBSERVATIONS NEAR WINCHELSEA (cont'd. ) 


HOUSE SPARROW Passer Only too common. 
domesticus 


GOLDFINCH Carduelis carduelis Common. Breeds. 


GREENFINCH Chloris chloris One bird around for a few weeks 
about 1965, 


STARLING Sturnus vulgaris Common. Breeds, 

AUSTRALIAN RAVEN Corvus Common. Breeds. 
coronoides 

GREY BUTCHERBIRD Cracticus Very occasional visits. One pair 
torquatus and their descendants (?) have 


resided near Winchelsea cemetery 
for at least 40 years. 


WHITE-BACKED MAGPIE Very common. Breeds. 
Gymnorhina hypoleuca 


ABOUT | ALBATROSSES 


"That day (8 December 1798) Bass landed on Albatross Island to 

add to their stock of food. On landing, he had to fight his way 

up the cliffs with the seals, and afterwards to make a road through 
the albatrosses, which were sitting upon their nests and almost 
covered the surface of the island. As it was the breeding season, 
the females were sitting upon their nests. which were not more than 
eighteen inches apart. They were built of muddy earth, bound with 
grass and were raised about four inches from the ground. One 

young bird was in each nest; it was the size of a small pullet and 
Was covered with a beautiful white down. Some nests held an 

addled egg of a dirty-white colour and equal in size to that of 

a goose. 


"Bass was thus the first man to describe the nest and egg and some . 


Of the features of the White-capped Albatross, and he should be 
given credit for this. John Gould's notes were made much later." 


Bowden, K.M. " eorge Bass" Oxford University Press, 1952, page 75. 
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AN HOUR COUNT NO. 14 — REEDY LAKE NEAR 
GEELONG, VIC. 
By Roy Wheeler 


Lake Connewarre through which the Barwon River flows after it leaves 
the City of Geelong is famous as a haven for bird life, mainly 
water birds. Perhaps the most famous part of this lake is Reedy 
Lake, with its dense masses of reed-beds which harbour possibly the 
last group of Brown Bitterns to be found in Central Victoria. 


Lake Connewarre is a Game Reserve under the State Wildlife Reserves 
in Victoria and covers an area of 3113 hectares (7693 acres). The 
definition of a Game Reserve is that it concerns protection for all 
waterfowl with the exception of ducks that can be shot only in the 
duck shooting season. Otherwise the Reserve is closed from shoot- 
ing for the rest of the year. The amount of waterfowl that 

occurs on Lake Connewarre and including Reedy Lake in a good season 
is tremendous. The open waters of Lake Connewarre is the home of 
thousands of Black Swans, cormorants and ducks, and in some months 
coots, overhead it is patrolled by Caspian Terns, Swamp Harriers 
and other hawks, whilst the edges are the home of plover, 
dotterels, herons, ibis, spoonbills, etc., a changing scene every 
hour of the day. 


Sir Charles Belcher mentions Reedy Lake quite a number of times in 
his book "The Birds of the District of Geelong, Australia" and I 
would like to quote from it regarding two species, the Brown 
Bittern and the White-necked Heron. The Brown Bittern is often 
Seen and heard at Reedy Lake and the White-necked Heron of which 
there was a remarkable invasion in early 1974. On page 117 he 
states "Bitterns probably once inhabited all parts of the district 
Where there is any growth of reeds, now they are confined to Lake 
Reedy and the adjoining parts of Lake Connewarre and the Barwon 
River, where their bull-like notes may be heard in the last three 
months of the year and particularly in the early morning before 
the sun is up. 
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"I never yet met anyone who had seen a Bittern nest, whether 
professional or amateur shooter; and in truth the parts of Lake 
Reedy; where the typha bulrushes grow, the Bittern's chosen 
abiding-place, are so treacherous with feet of black mud beneath 
their inches of water, that a person on foot can only with the 
greatest difficulty penetrate their recesses, while the stems 
grow too thickly and there is too much rotting vegetation 
Cumbering the surface to allow passage even to a duck-punt. I 
do not think the Bittern is, of late years, diminishing in 
numbers, though if ever Reedy Lake is ‘reclaimed’, it will become 
extinct in a very few years." 


Sir Charles can rest assured that Reedy Lake will be preserved 
for the Bitterns for years to come we hope. Although we had 
hoped to hear the Bittern's boom during the pre-dawn part of the 
hour count perhaps it was too late in the season. 


The other bird I wish to quote Sir Charles on is the White-necked 
Heron. He states on page 113 "It is not a resident with us, 

but merely a casual visitor to the Lakes in dry seasons inland. 
So it comes about that the notes I have refer entirely to the 

years 1892 and 1902; in the former year it was frequently seen 

at Connewarre from January until after Easter. On August 17th., 
902, I noted one at Reedy Lake, one on the Racecourse Swamp on 
November 16th., and at the same place eight or nine on November 
22nd,, the last being the greatest number I have ever seen 
together." 


l wonder what Sir Charles would have felt if he had sighted the 
109 White-necked Herons we saw on one small section of Reedy 
Lake during the hour count. It was possible that between 500 to 
1000. were on the Lake Connewarre Game Reserve in February, 1975. 


Whilst Mrs. Wheeler and I were at Geelong in early February 1975 
às guests of my brother Jack and his wife Trix, Jack drove Mrs. 
heeler and I out to Reedy Lake early one morning, and there 
Seated on comfortable folding chairs we counted the birdlife on 
à small section just prior to sunrise and after. This turned 
Out to be the most prolific hour count for both species and 
individuals I had completed to date. Herewith is the count with 
birds in order of sighting. 
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AN HOUR COUNT (cont'd.) 
Reedy Lake, Geelong, Vic. February 5, 1975. Fine and warm, no 
wind, few clouds, 6.30 to 7.30a.m. (Daylight Saving Time). 
Straw-necked Ibis, 33; Yellow-billed Spoonbill, 47; White-necked 
Heron, 109; Black Cormorant, 1; Marsh Tern, 108; Black Swan, 124; 
White Ibis, 56; White-faced Heron, 115; White Egret, 18; Little 
Pied Cormoratnt, 46; Silver Gull 2500; Caspian Tern, 1; 
Whistling Eagle, 1; Spurwinged Plover, 15; Mountain Duck, 282; 
Pelican, 27; Black Duck, 415; Nankeen Night Heron, 5; Black- 
shouldered Kite, 1; Starling, 205; Eastern Swamphen, 12; Musk 
Duck, 2; Grey Teal, 1014; Welcome Swallow, 203; Little Raven, 
35; Dusky Moorhen, 4; Little Black Cormorant, 24; White-headed 
Stilt, 22; Hoary-headed Grebe, 35; Magpie Lark, 6; White-backed 
Magpie, 6; Brown Hawk, 3; Skylark, 3; Swamp Harrier, 2; 
Blue-winged Shoveler, 1; White-fronted Chat, 8; Little Grassbird, 
1; Willie Wagtail, 1. 


Total 38 species and 5390 individuais. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE 
By Anon 


Marine Biologists, and others that use the Boat Deck at night, may 
have observed this phenomena. It is a familiar sight to those of 
us that traverse the Oceans, and a little information on the 
subject might be of some interest to you. 


Bioluminescence, to give it its correct name, is caused by myriads 
of tiny animal organisms called "plankton", and by marine bacteria. 
It is also produced by larger creatures, such as jelly-fish, 
brittle stars, crustaceans, bivalves and fish. 


Phosphorescence is rare in land organisms, although the glow worm 
and the fire-fly are well-known examples. The light is now known 
to be produced without the emission of heat and is very efficient; 
this process has yet to be achieved by the human agency. 
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REPORT ON EXCURSION — BUCKLEY'S FALLS 
By Rolf Baldwin =| 


The fifty or so members who attended the Saturday afteroon 
excursion of 10th, May thought it a successful innovation. It 
Was economical of time, it introduced many to an interesting and 
Picturesque locality close to Geelong and it was a pleasant re- 
introduction to those who were already familiar with Buckley's 
Falls and their surroundings. For all it pointed the lesson of 
how we tend to neglect places of beauty and interest that are 
Close to home. - 


As planned, the introduction to the afternoon was a viewing of 
the whole locality from the three vantage points of the Aberdeen 
Street and Montpellier Lookouts and Scenic Road near the 
reservoirs. From these places it was possible to study the 
interrelation of the lake sandstones, the various deposits of 
marine limestones and the basalts of the Newtown Ridge and the 
Sunkland round Fyansford. It was also clear how these format- 
Tons had affected the complicated windings of the Barwon and its 
tributary the Moorabool. 


The remainder of the afternoon was spent in a ramble round the 1 
neighbourhood of the Falls themselves, the Devil's Pool and the 
Weir. The columnar basalt, well marked in the cliff near the 

Old mill and fairly obvious further up, was noted and also some 
Of the strange hexagonal blocks into which it tends to form. 

Very few birds were seen-and none of any particular note, so 

that the main interest, apart from the geology, lay in the botan- 
ical study of the gorge. It was surprising to see what a variety 
Of species, both native and introduced, was flowering on the 
apparently inhospitable basalt and in the riverbed where the 
Shrubs and young trees have to defy severe flooding. Among the 
natives callistemons and Jeptospermums were prominent and the 
most notable exotic was. a purple and white flowered psoralia 
introduced, apparently, from South Africa. Boneseed, fortunately, 
is not yet particularly prominent and this is recommended as an 
area where its spread may well be controlled by simple hand 
pulling. 


PELICANS AT BALYANG SANCTUARY, NEWTOWN 
Pa Over the last few months, a flock of Pelicans has been a frequent visitor 
to Balyang; the combined. feeding method has been of interest to motor- 
ists passing by and visitors to Balyang. Photos by Trevor Pescott 
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HALL’S GAP REVISITED — ENJOYING A WET 
WEEKEND 
By Ted Errey 


The Club's October Camp-out for 1974 was a repeat of the visit made 
in 1967 to Hall's Gap and the Grampians. This is the third time we 
have returned to a very popular area for these annual excursions. 
In 1973 members visited Wilson's Promontory, where the second of 
our October week-ends was spent in 1966, Our original camp at 
Rocklands in 1965 was repeated in 1972. 


This year's was the wettest of any of our October camps, several 
members arriving at Norval on Friday afternoon already soaked from 
their bush inspections on route. Three carloads, having set out 
early on the Friday, made a lunch stop at Macdonald Park, a -few 
miles beyond Ararat. Wildflowers of the area were so interesting 
that even the heavy rain did not prevent an enthusiastic invest- 
igation. Fortunately, the weather improved during the weekend, 
allowing Saturday afternoon and Sunday activities to be proceeded 
with in relative comfort, though the rain and the resulting bad 
state of the roads disrupted the organisation somewhat. 


Perhaps it was to the good that the group spit up and visited 
different areas, for in this way more of the Grampians was seen 
by the party as a whole. Certainly the district is too vast and 
too varied for much to be taken in during a two day visit. At. 
least a week is needed to do justice to the Grampians, and even 
then a strenuous. program would have to be carried through to gain 
an overall picture of the flora. If the scenery and its geolog- 
ical background is also to be taken in, and its very presence 
demands that it must, then repeated visits are essential. The 
rock formations, and the varying aspects of the individual 
habitats in regard to sunlight, rainfall, wind, temperature and 
soil, all affect the flora, which in turn has its effect on the 
animal life of the particular spot. Nature cannot be confined 
within the artificial categories invented by man for his own | 
convenience. To try to study one facet by itself in a region like 
the Grampians is to deny the oneness of nature, and to miss a full | 
appreciation of the total environment. 
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HALL'S GAP REVISITED (cont'd.) | 
SOME NOTES ON GEOLOGY | 
The four main ranges comprising the Grampians - the Victoria, Mt. 
Difficult, Serra and Mt, William - lie roughly north and south, 
and form the crescent-shaped western extremity of the Dividing 
Range in Victoria. The mountains are in the main composed of 
hard sandstone in a variety of colors. This is similar to the 
material capping the Blue Mountains of New South Wales, but 

while that is in horizontal layers, the strata of the Grampians 
Slope down to the west at angles averaging about 30 degrees, 

The materials of the eastern scarps have weathered unevenly, 
giving rise to some magnificent and awe-inspiring scenery. 


Around 350 to 400 million years ago, in the Upper Devonian and 
Carboniferous Periods, great deposits of sands and grits were 
laid down on top of very much folded Ordivician slates and 
Shales, The newer strata were later tilted at varying angles, 
up to as much as 60 degrees in places, and in the course of time 
their grains have become cemented together by silica to form 
Very hard sandstone that has resisted the forces of erosion 
remarkably. i 


Faulting and uplift and erosion occurred over immense periods of 
time. About 60 or 70 million years ago much of the southern 
Part of the continent sank below sea level, but the Grampians 
remained as a rocky peninsula jutting out from land areas to the 
Sastward, with the ocean of Miocene times washing the shore to 
the north, west and south. It was probably in that distant 
Period that the Coast Banksia (Banksia integrifolia) established 
Itself in the region. Later uplifting in the Tertiary Period 
(from about 60 million to about 2 million years ago) raised the 
Grampians still higher, and lifted the sea bed to some hundreds 
Of feet above sea level. 


The older, softer, shales and slates have been eroded by long 
ages of weathering, the granites that had obtruded. in places, 
Particularly to the north and west of Mirranatwa, gradually | 
decomposed, leaving the cemented sandstones as picturesque || 
ridges, bare rock faces, or sheer cliffs. 


The gritty nature of so much of the soil, and the moderate rain- 
fall, have brought about the development of a heathland flora | 
that is a botanist's delight. The history of isolation of the 
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area leaves the Grampians with a legacy of many interesting plants. 
Some, like the Rosy Bush-pea, Grampians Gum and Showy Bauera, are 
endemic to the Grampians. twenty species altogether. Others have 
obviously Tasmanian connections - Shiny Tea-tree, for example. 
Still others do not occur elsewhere nearer than the subtropical 
region of the east coast, or the south-west corner of West 
Australia. For example, Borya nitida (Pincushion Lily), a wide- 
spread plant of West Australia, is found only on one peak of the 
northern Grampians. Psilotum nudum (Skeleton Fork-fern), found in 
New South Wales; Queens!and and Central Australia, and widespread 
in warmer areas throughout the world, is rare in Victoria, found 
in two rocky spots of the Grampians and one in East Gippsland. 


A FEM PLANTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Four plants attracted particular attention during our excursion 
along the Sundial track. One of these, the Leafless Currant- 
bush, had members nibbling rather apprehensively at the green 
fruits, unti! they found the slightly acid taste to be quite 
pleasant. A bushy shrub with soft narrow leaves and tiny honey- 
colored flowers had us puzzled. It proved to be a relative of 
the Pomaderris group that is so well known in the Otways. This 
particular shrub was the Narrow-leaf Trymalium, and is restricted 
to the Grampians, 


Much more showy were the Notched Phebalium and the Grampians 
Boronia, two shrubs of the Rutaceae family. to which citrus trees 
also belong, The pink buds and white flowers of Phebalium were 
conspicuous all through the area. Dwarf and Hairy Boronias are 
two smaller species common in heathlands of the Grampians as well 
as Portland, where they created considerable interest during 
previous Club excursions. The waxy pink flowers of Victorian 
Boronias are unlike the scented brown bells of the West Australian 
species, Boronia megastigma, with which we are more familiar in 
our gardens. Wax GTS can be distinguished from the related 
Boronias because of their five petals instead of four. 


Trigger-plants always attract interest. The Grass Trigger-plant 

is well known in local heathlands and has been an outstanding 
feature during our several summer visits to the Baw Baws. The | 
Grampians has an endemic species as well, the Bristly Trigger- 
plant, smaller and more closely allied to Trigger-plants of West 
Australia, Though this one was not in flower at the time, its 
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tufted rosettes of bristly leaves, like neat rounded green pin- 
cushions, were found in several damp places. Instead of the 
tall spikes of flowers borne by the Grass Trigger-plant, the 
Bristly has loose panicles with only a few flowers, very pale 
pink inside but red outside. 


Among the Heaths, the three Astrolomas are always conspicuous, 
the Flame Heath in particular making a great display for months 
On end. This is one of the taller heaths, up to a metre in 
height, in contrast to the Cranberry Heath which is quite 
Prostrate. The latter has flowers of an equally rich red, and 
bears them through autumn and winter when bright color is relat- 
ively scarce. Emus relish both the flowers and the fruit of the 
Flame Heath, as is evidenced by the droppings of these birds. 
Whether the passage of the seeds through the emus' digestive 
tract is an advantage in germination is a matter that could well 
be investigated, if it has not already been done. Intermediate 
in size between those two Astrolomas is the Pine Heath, a shrub 
With attractive fine foliage and yellow tubular flowers tipped 
With green. Golden Heath is a close relative, and somewhat 
Similar in appearance, though its yellow tubular flowers have 
long stamens protruding, and the hairy petal lobes roll outwards. 
The leaves are wider and very keenly pointed, necessitating a 
Careful touch if the plant is to be examined closely. 


Though no Pittosporums grow naturally in the Grampians, several 
Other members of the family Pittosporaceae do. These are mainly 
Climbing or creeping plants, such as Apple-berries, and the 
Orange Bell-climber. The latter is restricted in Victoria to the 
Grampians, and is found in only two other areas, Mt. Lofty Range 
and Kangaroo Island in South Australia. The pendant floral 
tubes, similar to but more shapely than those of the unrelated 
Correas, are greenish white on the basal half and apricot or 
Orange colored on the remainder. It is one of our daintiest 
Climbers. In this family, only the Apple-berries have fleshy 
fruits, the others bearing capsules that split open when ripe. 
THE WEEKEND'S ACTIVITIES |i 
Quite a few members had arrived by Friday evening, most of them | 
to stay at Norval, though several vans settled in at the camping 

ground. After tea, books and maps were out, and discussion took 

Place on plants likely to be met as well as various spots to be 

Visited. 
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Reed's Lookout was chosen for Saturday morning, and although poor 
visibility spoilt the panorama, the plant display kept everyone 
interested and busy. After lunch some members drove to Mt, 
William while others explored along Rose's Creek Road, The 
weather again deprived the mountaineers to some extent, though a 
hike up Mt. Wiiliam is full of interest in any circumstances. 
Alcng Rose's Creek Road the wildflowers were splendid, as would 
be expected, and as an extra bonus, the finding of an echidna 
brought an added thrill to the afternoon. A call at the rubbish 
tip area a few miles along the Stawell road rewarded us with many 
orchids and a beautiful Micromyrtus display, Wet paddocks had 
attracted numbers of water=fowl and we were specially interested 
to sight a pair of Wood-duck. 


Saturday evening brought us one of the delights of the weekend, 

as it had done on our earlier visit to Hall's Gap. This was 

the display of colored slides by Mr. Ian McCann, of the Stawell 
F.N.C. We were shown not only the beautiful flora that is the 
chief attraction of the Grampians, but also some of the magnifi- 
cent scenery, and the birds, reptiles, frogs and other creatures 
less perhaps in stature but not in interest. One unforgettable 
photo showed the Large Tongue-orchid being pollinated by a species 
of wasp that mistakes this flower for a female of its kind. 


Further improvement in the weather on Sunday encouraged a number 
of members to climb the Pinnacle behind "Norval" as a pre- 
breakfast exercise. Perhaps not all actually reached the top, 
but all were certainly delighted with the landscapes spread out 
below us and the color around us from the Round-leaf Mint-bush, 
Austral Undigo and Pink-bells. 


After the group photographs, official and otherwise, had been 
taken, a tour of the Sundial area began. The fairly open heath- 
land provided fine displays, including very showy specimens of 
Common Heath and Grampians Boronia both four feet or more high. 
Jimmy's Creek proved a fitting finale to the weekend's explora- 
tions. The chief attraction there was the Blue Tinsel-lily, 
though it is a lovely locality even when this plant is not in | 
flower. Extensive patches of Swamp Heath and Showy Bauera added 
to our satisfaction as we made our way homewards. 


Plant list will be printed in Vol.12 No.3. 
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CHANGES AT THE DEN OF NARGUN 
By Peter Fagg 


Pages 70 and 71 of "Geelong Naturalist" of November 1974, showed 

Pictures of the massive limestone column on the western side of 

ie Den of Nargun, in Glenaladale National Park in far-eastern 
1ctoria, 


When visiting this Park on 26 April 1975, 1 found that this 
limestone column had toppled forward and away from the cliff to 
which it was formerly attached, and was lying three-quarters 
Submerged in the pool of water in front of the Den, It had 
Fallen like a wind-thrown tree, and its formerly horizontal basal 
Section is now vertical and prominent. 


According to Mr. Ian Smith, Regional Officer for the National 
Parks Service based at Bairnsdale, the column fell over during 
the very wet winter of 1974. It would appear that the basal . 
Section was undermined on the pool side, and the connection to 
the cliff gave way under tension stress. 


Norman Wakefield, on page 6 of his book "Naturalists Diary" 
States that this particular limestone deposit was a fast growing 
One - apparently doubling its volume in the period 1870 to 1960. 
lf this was the case, then it may not be many years before a new 
Stalagmite should be visible on the now upright, old base. 


Vandalism 


Also in April 1975, a large number of straw-like stalactites were 
Observed to be growing from the roof of the Den. Limestone 
Solution was dripping from some individuals of these at about 

One drop per 35 seconds (rather rapidly), and several stalagmites 
Were forming on the cavern floor. 

Hundreds of the stalactite straws had been broken off by mis- 


guided souvenir hunters, and none longer than about 3 centimetres 
remain. Some people have even broken large lumps off the larger 
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CHANGES AT THE DEN OF NARGUN (cont'd.) 


stalagmites with hammers. Because of this vandalism, the 
National Parks Service is considering erecting a wire mesh to 
stop access to the cavern. .. 


Other Park Features fir 


Apart from the Den of Nargun feature, the Glenaladale National - 
Park has several other features worth seeing if you are visiting 
east Gippsland: the deep gorges cut by the Mitchell River and 
Deadcock Creek, the river rapids, and the dark, green, subtrop- 
ical type of vegetation in the sheltered gorges. 


The Park is reached via the road from the Princes Highway to 
Dargo, or via Lindenow from Bairnsdale. The walking tracks are 
constructed and signposted well, and there are good facilities 
for picnicking. 


RED-CAPPED ROBINS AT WOOD WOOD 
By Joyce Hunt 


We were delighted to see a pair of these during a walk at Wood 
Wood. On the return walk, two males were observed, one at each 
end of a branch, four or five feet apart. Evidently it was a 
case of one trespassing on anothers' property, because they 

faced each other like boxers in a ring, making brief hops towards 
each other. The distance between them was gradually reduced, 
inch by inch, until, when they were only about a foot apart, the 
one on the right suddenly attacked, and the intruder disappeared 
in the surrounding trees. 
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GUM FLAT BIRD OBSERVATIONS 
By Trevor Pescott 


Despite a strong westerly wind and threatening skies, a number 
of bird observations were made by the Club members who attended 
the excursion to Gum Flat near Anglesea on Sunday 18 May 1975, 


The cutting of teatree sticks in the swamp area has caused 
Considerable damage to it. The large swamp gums at the southern 
end of the open area were in flower, and these were full of 


honeyeaters. 


White-faced Heron 
Brown Goshawk 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Whistling Kite 


Little Falcon 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Crimson Rosella 
Kookaburra 


lil nd 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Welcome Swallow 


Grey Fantail 


Scarlet Robin 
Golden Whistler 


Grey Thrush 


One seen on the flat near the dam. 

One bird noted several times. 

Seen twice high overhead. 

Recorded once. 

One seen being chased by a Goshawk. 

A small flock seen. (The large flock of 


Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos seen on the 
previous day was not seen.) 


Not as plentiful as may be expected. 


A few seen, one group of three providing 
an excellent trio of laughter. 


Only one seen. 

A few over the open flat area. 
Several seen in the teatree thicket. 
Noted in several areas. 

One female recorded. 


Quite plentiful, and seen in various habitat 
types. 
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GUM FLAT BIRD OBSERVATIONS (cont'd. ) 


Black- faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Spotte -t rush 


Brown Thornbill 


Yellow-tailed Thornbi11 
Buff-tailed Ihornbili 
Striated Thorn 
White-browed Scrub-wren 
BUSTO 


Only one noted. 


One flew across Forest Road near Gum 
Flat Road turnoff. 

Quite numerous in the heathland under- 
growth and teatree thicket. 

A smail flock seen, 

Several small. flocks seen. 

Quite plentiful throughout the area. 

A few seen. 

Plentiful in all habitat types. (No Emu- 
wrens seen although wrens heard calling 
in the heath thickets could have been 
this species.) 

One flock of five birds seen. 


Orange-winged Sittella 
White-throated Tree-creeper A few noted in messmate and peppermint 


Pardalote s 

Red-browed Finch 

White-naped Honeyeater 

Eastern SpinebiT1 
awny-crowne 


oneyeater 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Whi te-eared Honeyeater 
Yel low-tufted Honeyeater 


Crescent Honeyeater 
Yel low-winged Honeyeater 


Little Wattlebird 
Red Wattlebird 

Grey Currawon 

Whi te-backed Magpie 
Starlin 

Goldfinch 


gum areas. 
One bird seen, not positively identified 
Flocks seen in Several areas around 

the grassland flat. 

Numerous, in small flocks. 

Several seen and heard calling. 

One bird seen on the heathland. 
Numerous, in swamp gums. 

Quite plentiful throughout. 

A few seen in the large gums. 

Numerous and very vocal; seen mainly 

in flowering swamp gums. 

The most conspicuous honeyeater, very 
plentiful and noisy. Mainly in swamp 
gums and teatree flat. 

In flowering swamp gums. Only one seen; 
several heard calling. | 
Two flew over, late in the afternoon. 
Several seen, overhead. 

A few on the open grassland area of. the | 
flat. j | 
Flock of five seen overhead. | 
Small flock on flat in grassland. 
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Photo by Trevor Pescott 
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JUNIOR PAGES 


G. F. N.C. JUNIOR EXCURSION, 31st MAY 1975 
By Valda Dedman 


"I think the most interesting thing I found was the frog. The 
excursion was good." 


"I think today was good but we really didnt have enough time... 
Today was interesting because of all the discoveries like the 
toad and the vegetable fungus. We saw a lot in a small area.” 


"I think we should stay for the whole day and have a barbecue or 
picnic here... It was well conducted as we could do what interes- 
ted each person. The discoveries were well explained and not 
above our heads scientifically." 


"The most interesting thing I found was the bird disgorgings. I 
would have liked it if I could have spent all the time in the 
bird hide just watching the birds." 


"Whole day on a Sunday instead of a Saturday." 


"I think today was most enjoyable. It would be good if we had 
mare time." 


More time. More time. How quickly the time went! It was quite 
obvious that everyone there would have liked several hours more 
to continue studying the things around them. 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Junior Excursion-on 31st. May, 
1975, was a great success, although the numbers attending were 
smaller than anticipated. It was the first of three or four such 
outings to the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve in the coming year. 

The aim was twofold. Firstly, to give the children the opport- 
unity to observe the Reserve under differing conditions and to 

note the changes from season to season. At the end of the year 

we hope to collate our findings and present a twelve months' | 
picture. Secondly, we wanted to teach our Juniors the elements | 
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JUNIOR EXCURSION 31st. MAY 1975 (cont'd.) 


of scientific field work, and show them how to follow this up 
With reference work for a complete picture. 


So each junior member was provided with a notebook and pencil, 
and a booklet on the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. The bird and 
Plant lists in the latter were used as checklists, ticks being 
placed against Specimens as recorded, and flowering plants 
given a special symbol. A short taik was given by the leaders 
Outlining the sort of information that needs to be included in 
field records - the date, the time, the weather conditions, and 
SO on. Hints were passed on to heip with the details of obser- 
vation, such as the size of the specimen, behaviour patterns, 
details of coloration, habitat, flower and seed structure. 
Conservation rules were also outlined. We had, as well, an 
array of magnifying glasses and boxes, and a stack of refer- 
ence books on hand. 


But most of all, we had the enthusiasm of members and their 
desire to learn, together with the keenness of their eyes and ears.. 


The case of the "frog" illustrated our method and its results. 
Little Miss Quick-Eyes spotted the creature, (well ahead of the 
adults), when a log was turned over so that we could see what 
lived underneath. A small brown frog was pressed against the 
Moist brown earth, almost indistinguishable from it. We picked 
t up and notes were busily made. First its size - 2 cms - 
(they're quick on the metrics, these youngsters). Then the way 
it walked, rather than jumped. It moved rather like a puppy and 
tried to burrow into my parka cuff; it was used to digging 
itself into the soft earth. Its skin was soft, but it had small 
tubercles all over its back. The children made notes of its 
Striking coloration - bright yellow patches at the inner edge of 
the forelegs, a thin yellow line leading up its back from the 
rear end. The underside was even more colorful with a mottled 
Pattern of light grey and dark blue on the abdomen. Some marked 
he colors in on a diagram, and their attempts at drawing made 
hem aware of the rather pointed shape of its head, and taught 
them that a frog has four fingers on the front hands and five 
toes on the back feet. We knew it was not a tree frog as it had: 
NO suction pads on its toes, but we did not know enough about 
Frogs to identify it further. ae d 
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So when we got back to the cars we consulted the "frog book", and 
found our frog was in fact a toadlet. (We had wondered about those 
bumps on its back). It was a member of the Pseudophryne family, 
either a Brown Toadlet, P. bibroni, or a Southern Toadlet, P. 
dendyi. Even the experts are sometimes confused about the two, 

ut as the Southern Toadlet is supposed to be confined to Eastern 
Victoria, we presume ours was the Brown Toadlet. At any rate, we 
have detailed descriptions in several field notebooks, and we can 
refer to these if further information comes to hand. 


Other interesting finds were three specimens of the vegetable 
caterpillar fungus, Cordyceps; a banksia tree growing out of a 
dead eucalypt; and a funnel web spider, large, brown and stocky. 
There were also some interesting bird pellets containing small 
freshwater mollusc shells, found right in the middle of the Res- 
erve, nowhere near the dams. What waterbird had perched here, on 
a dead tree right beside the track, and disgorged the remnants of 
a former meal? 


It was not a good day for birds, being grey and windy, but the Jun- 
iors were still delighted by the Scarlet Robins, so tame that 
binoculars were unnecessary for close-up viewing. The difference 
between male and female was noted, and the robins' call was 
described in words in the notebooks as an aid to memory. 


The Juniors were allowed to study any facet of nature they wished; 
but they all found it hard to specialize. We split into two 
groups, the first ostensibly to spend most of the time in the 

bird hides, the second intending to concentrate on insects. The 
two groups, however, tended to coalesce, partly because we found 
ourselves running out of time, partly because it was so easy to 

get sidetracked. 


At the end of the afternoon each Junior was given a piece of 

paper and they were asked to write down their comments, some of 
which opened this article, From these we learned how to improve 
further excursions. We must allow more time, perhaps start at | 
midday with lunch at the Reserve, and get our preliminary talking | 
over and done with then. We must allow those who want to special- 
ise to concentrate on their chosen activity, such as bird watching 
from the hides. 


We hope more junior members will join us for our second excursion, | 
probably in August. 


August. 2-3 
5 

17 

23-24 


Junior Excursion to Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Camp-out, Steiglitz. 

Leaders, Mrs. B. Quirk, Miss F. Poole. 
General Meeting. Nature Films. 
Juniors, Bird Observing. | 


Excursion, Batesford Sanctuary. 


Leader, Mr. G. Gayner, 
W.V.F.N.C.A, Camp-out, Mildura. 
Hosts, Sunraysia Naturalists. 
(Details, Mr. J. Wheeler) 


Date to be finalised. 


September 2 


13-14 
21 


October 7 


11-12 
18-19 
26 


November 4 


December 2 


Genera! Meeting. Photographing Birds. 
Mr. E. Bound, 

Juniors, Wildflowers. 

Campout, Brisbane Ranges. 

Leaders, Mr. E. Errey, Mrs. B. Quirk. 


Excursion, Bus Trip Lal Lal-Lake Wendouree. 


Leader, Mr. R. Thomas. 


General Meeting. Looking Back 
Mr. H. Boardman. 


Juniors, Birds that nest in our district. 


Campout, Bendigo Whipstick. 


- Leader, Mr. R. Allen. 


W.V.F.N.C.A. Campout, Stawell. 
(Details, Mr. J. Wheeler) 

Excursion, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve - 
Collendina Beach. 


Leaders, Mr. 0. Andrews, Mr, J. Wheeler. 


General Meeting, Port Phillip Study. 
Dr. A. Gilmour. 

Juniors, Pond Life. 

Excursion, Bus Trip, Newstead. 

Leader, Mr. R. Baldwin. 

Campout, Otways. 

Leaders, Mr. T. Pescott, Mr. G. Gayner. 


General Meeting, Members Night. 

Juniors Exhibition Night, 

Working Bee, You Yangs. 

Leader, Mr. J. Wheeler. 

(Saturday) Working Bee, Belmont Common, 
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THE DARTER IN SOUTHERN VICTORIA 
By Roy Wheeler 


The Darter is almost cosmopolitan, occuring in Asia, Africa, 
tropical and sub-tropical America, the Malay Archipelago, New 
Guinea and Australia. The Australian distribution covers all 
favorable situations throughout the Continent with the exception 
of Tasmania. In Victoria the Australian Darter (Anhinga rufa) is 
much more common in the northern districts and in particular along 
the Murray River system. Recently a few reports in the Melbourne, 
Gippsland and Western Districts made me delve into the records for 
the southern part of the State. 


Closely related to the Cormorant family the Darter procures all 
its food under water and its long snake-like neck and sharp- 
pointed bill helps considerably in its search for fish and other 
aquatic life on which it feeds. 


The male bird is about 900mm (35 inches) in length and its plumage 
entirely black with lighter wing markings and a white cheek stripe. 
The females and immature birds are dark grey above with light 
markings on the wings and with white or buffishwhite underparts. 
The eye is yellow, the narrow bill yellow with olive on the upper 
Mandible and the legs are flesh coloured. The female is up to 
90mm (three inches) longer than the male, It swims with just the 
neck and bill above the water and it's from this action it is 
Called the Snake-bird in many of the countries in which it occurs. 
In flight its longish tail is most noticeable and its wing-beat 
about three or four then a glide, and it circles at a considerable 
height. When not fishing it favours the tops of dead trees or 
Snags near the water. 


1892, The first record for southern Victoria is that mentioned by 
Charles Belcher in his book "The Birds of the District of Geelong, 
Australia" on page 141 he writes "Since the year 1892 I have not 
Seen the Darter, but in that autumn, when we had many rare visitors 
to the River and Lakes I observed three or four in a single day on 
the Barwon between Willows and Lakes. They were perched on the 
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Darters at Kerang. — Photo by Trevor Pescott 
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THE DARTER IN SOUTHERN VICTORIA (continued) 


"topmost branches of redgums by the river-side, giving, as I passed 
in a four-oar, a clear view of the long serpentine neck from which 
the bird is called Snake-bird by dwellers in places where it is a 
common species." 


In "The Wombat" Vol.5, Part 3, page 54 it states “We Shaw's 
collection of skins include three Darters shot at Lake Connewarre." 
I surmise this was during the 1892 invasion. I can find no other 
record in the 1800's although Isaac Batey writing in The Emu Vol.7 
on the birds of Jacksons Creek, Sunbury (1848-1900) writes "One 
seen on Jacksons Creek and shot". No date is given so a most 
important record is lost because of this date. It is most essential 
that whenever making an unusual report that the date be mentioned, 
particularly in published material. 


1919. The next record for southern Victoria comes from the 
Victorian Naturalist when Mr. P. St.John reports that on August 11, 
1919 a bird was shot at the Botanic Gardens Melbourne. He also 
states it was only the second time the bird had been seen in the 
Vicinity but again no date given. - 


1930. Mr. Jack Wheeler in his paper "Birds of the Ballarat 
District" mentions the late Col Anderson of Smeaton seeing Darters 
on Lake Wendouree and although no date is given it was possibly in 
the 1930's. 


1940. Another suspected time was given me by Dudley Dickison when 
he said the Leach Memorial Club had sighted a Darter on a launch 
oe up the Yarra River near the Johnson Street bridge, during the 
940's. ; 


1951-52. A definite invasion of the species occured in the 
Melbourne area in this period. I am indebted to Mr. Fred Smith for 
the following information. The first bird, a male, was sighted at 
Bulleen Ponds near the Yarra River at Heidelberg on November 11, 
1951. This same bird was noted in the area a number of times up to 
the end of the year. On January 5, 1952, the number of Darters at 
Bulleen Ponds had increased to five birds, three males and two 
females (?). These birds remained in the area along the Yarra 
covered by Willsmere Lagoon, Yarra Bend National Park «ad Studley 
Park all in the Kew area and at Banksia Street Bridge and Bulleen 
Ponds at Heidelberg, until August 17, 1952. At most times they 
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THE DARTER IN SOUTHERN VICTORIA (continued) 


were seen singly or in pairs. At the same time they occurred on the 
Yan Yean Reservoir in good numbers. Up to 30 birds were noted in 
late December, 1951, dropping to 25 birds in February, 1952, to 
seven in March and the final record one bird on June 21, 1952. 


In the supplement to "The Bird Observer" July 1952 in "Birds of 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works Farm, Werribee and Little 
River" by H.E. Tarr he records on the Darter "About Christmas 1951, 
several birds were recorded in the vicinity of Melbourne. On the 
20th of January 1952 I saw a juvenile female bird perched on a jetty 
over a creek in the area". On August 9, 1952, Miss Gracie Bowker of 
Port Fairy writes in "The Bird Observer" of July 1954: "On the sea 
wall today we saw another new bird for our district list - a male 
Darter - like an elongated cormorant." 


1954. On October 2, Mr. Fred Smith reported one bird on the Yan 
Yean Reservoir about 53km (33 miles) north of Melbourne. 


1956. Again birds at Bulleen Ponds, Heidelberg near Melbourne where 
Mr. Fred Smith saw two females on June 16 and they stayed until 
August 25. 


1957. In the Supplement to "The Bird Observer" for July 1959 "Birds 
of the You Yangs, Victoria" by Ian Hore-Lacey he mentions "Three 
birds seen on Lascelles Dam in October 1957". In "The Emu" Vol.58 
part 5 in "Birds of the R.A.0.U. Camp-out - Portland District, 
Victoria" by H.R. Officer it states "Only one seen - at the Woolwash, 
Surrey River - by Jack Jones". This camp was held from October 23 to 
November 2, 1957. 


1958. In "Bird Notes" published in "The Bird Observer" September 
1959 Mr. Alan Reid mentions a Darter at Colac between May 26 and 
June 1, 1958. Mr. Roger Cowley reports one on the Government Dam at 
Creswick on May 31 and Mr. Len Harvey records a dead bird at Ballan 
on September 7. ; 


1961. The next report came from the Western Port area. In "The 
Victorian Naturalist" Vol.91, No.8 (1974) Victorian Ornithological 
Research Group Westernport Report No.l Part 1 "The Birds of the 
Somers, Sandy Point, Hastings Districts" by William A. Davis and 
Alan J. Reid states "Single bird noted along Tulum Creek during 1961' 
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1969. During a Challenge Count made by eight teams from Melbourne 
and Geelong on December 7 the Geelong party operating in the You 
Yangs and Durdidwarrah areas listed a Darter at Durdidwarrah. The 
party consisted of Mr. Cliff Tingate, Geoff Gayner, Geoff Carr and 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Pescott. To date 1975 this is the only report of 
a Darter in the Challenge Count Series. 


1971. On May 2 a pair of birds were reported on Lake Wendouree 
at Ballarat by Mr. Roger Thomas. The female was the last to leave 
and was seen alone for ten days from June 15 to 25. 


1974. At the Bird Observers Club Easter Camp at Linton reported 
in "The Bird Observer" June 1974 it states "The best bird in the 
wanderings would be the Australian Darter (on a roadside dam)". 


1975. Notes on this latest invasion which triggered off my 
investigations was started by Mr. Howard Jarman of Heidelberg 
when he sighted a white-breasted Darter on the Banyule River 
Flats at Heidelberg on March 10. Shortly after a report by Mr. 
Ralph Kenyon said he had seen two birds at dams near Balmoral, 
Western Victoria and on March 23 I saw a white-breasted bird at 
Bunga Lake east of Lakes Entrance in Gippsland. On May 4, Mr. 
Fred Smith and Mr. Robert Swindley saw a Darter on the Little ; 
River at the Werribee Sewage Farm. Then on June 16 Mr. Jarman 
reported four Darters at Banyule river flats a male and three 
Others. (* See addendum p-62) | 


The pattern is that this bird was an infrequent visitor to southern 
Victoria up to 20 years ago and now it has become a more frequent 
Visitor particularly in the Central Districts. This may be because 
of the closer breeding colonies. The earliest report I can find 

as far as Victoria is concerned is in North's "Nest and Eggs of 
Birds found breeding in Australia and Tasmania". He writes "Four 
eggs of a set of five in the Australian Museum Collection, taken 

by Mr. J.L. Ayres on April 1, 1891, at Lake Buloke near Donald, 

in the Wimmera District, North-west Victoria". Remember Belcher 
reported the birds at Geelong in 1892. Whenever the Hattah Lakes 
are full the Darter nests in association with the Black and Little 
Black Cormorants on Konardin and Yelwell. Other nestirg has been 
reported at various southern New South Wales areas such as Griffiths, 
Booligal, Lake Cowal and Lake George. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Roger Thomas and Mr. Jack Wheeler for details 
regarding the nesting of Darters on Merin Merin Swamp 8 kilometres 
north of Clunes the furthest south nesting has occured in Victoria. 
In August 1971 Mr. Thomas saw a lone bird on a farm dam near Clunes. 
In January 1974 eight nests of the Darter were found in Red Gums in 
the swamp. They contained eggs and young. Following the duck E 
opening three immature birds were found dead beneath the trees on 
March 1 and by April 13 the birds had left the area. On January 1, 
1975 the birds were again nesting at Merin Merin Swamp up to ten | 
nests. On January 12, twelve feathered and one downy young were 
seen. It is to be hoped that the Fisheries and Wildlife can declare 
the whole of the Merin Merin Swamp area a wildlife refuge. 


The nest is made of sticks in the form of a flat platform and 

usually built in flooded country in trees surrounded by water, at 
times several nests in the one tree and associated with other nesting 
birds like cormorants. The usual clutch is three eggs although at 
times five will be laid. They are bluish-white in colour and are 
usually covered with a coating of lime. Breeding is in Spring and 
early Summer. 


Addendum : 

On July 28 a female Darter was seen perched in a dead tree on the 
bank of Yarra River at Studley Park during a Bird Observers Club 
outing. On September 5 a bird was reported in the sea off Altona 
beach and in November a bird was reported on the Yan Yean Reservoir. 
During the Challenge Count on November 16, a male bird was seen on 
the Yarra River at Jumping Creek Reserve at Warrandyte. 
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HALL’S GAP AREA PLANT LIST 


(Editor's Note : A general account of the camp-out has been 


published in "Geelong Naturalist”, 
PTERIDOPHYTA: 


DENNSTAEDTIACEAE: 
Pteridium esculentum 
ASPLENIACEAE: 
Asplenium flabellifolium 


GYMNOSPERMAE : 
CUPRESSACEAE : 
Callitris rhomboidea 


MONOCOTYLEDONS: 


CYPERACEAE: 
Gahnia clarkei 
i radula 
CALECTASIACEAE: 
Calectasia cyanea 
LILIACEAE: 
Xanthorrhoea minor 
australis 
Bulbine bulbosa 
Dianella revoluta 
Buchardia umbellata 
ORCHIDACEAE: 
Thelymitra pauciflora 
ixioides 
M antennifera 
Diuris longifolia 
` maculata 
n pedunculata 
Caladenia menziesii 


` carnea 
Glossodia major 
Pterostylis nutans 
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Austral Bracken 


Necklace Fern 


Oyster Bay Pine 


Giant Saw-sedge 
Thatch " ja 


Blue Tinsel-lily 


Small Grass-tree 
Austral ” u 
Bulbine Lily 
Black-anther Flax-lily 
Milkmaids 


Slender Sun- orchid 
Dotted " 
Rabbit-ears i 
Wallflower " 
Leopard iC 
Golden Moths " 
Hare 
Common Spider " 
Pink Fingers " 
Wax-lip » 
Nodding Greenhood 
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DICOTYLEDONS: 


PROTEACEAE: 
Persoonia juniperina 
Isopogon ceratophy]]us 
Conospermum mitchellii 
Grevillea aquifolium 
ilicifolia 
u alpina 
Hakea Rn 
sericea 
Banksia ornata 
4 marginata 
SANTALACEAE : 
Leptomeria aphylla 
LORANTHACEAE: 
Amyema pendulum 
DROSERACEAE: 
~ Drosera auriculata 
BAUERACEAE : 
Bauera sessiliflora 
TREMANDRACEAE : 
Tetratheca ciliata 
PITTOSPORACEAE : 
Marianthus bignoniaceus 
Billardiera scandens 
MIMOSACEAE: 
Acacia b brownii ; 
myrtifolia 
u retinodes 
H verniciflua 
melanoxylon 
n oxycedrus 
s mucronata 
" mitchellii 
a mearnsii 
PAPILIONACEAE: 
Daviesia virgata 
[l . brevifolia 
Pultenaea scabra 
mollis 
" sp. 
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Prickly Geebung 
Horny Cone-bush 
Vict. Smoke-bush 
Prickly Grevillea 
Holly 

Mountain " 
Beaked Hakea 
Silky " 

Desert Banksia 
Silver " 


Leafless Currant-bush 
Drooping Mistletoe 

Tall Sundew 

Grampians Bauera (Showy) 
Pink Bells 


Orange Bell-climber 
Common Appleberry 


Heath Wattle 


Varnish " | 
Blackwood | 
Spike Wattle | 
Narrow-leaf Wattle | 
Mitchell's " | 
Black = 


Narrow-leaf Bitter-pea 
Leafless 

Rough Bush-pea 
Narrow-leaf Bush-pea 
Bush-pea 
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| PAPILIONACEAE (continued) 
| Platylobium obtusangulum 
Hovea heterophylla 
Swainsona procumbens 
Kennedia prostrata 
RUTACEAE : 
Boronia nana 
n pilosa 
au ^ latipinna 
Phebalium bilobum 
Correa aemula 
" — reflexa 
POLYGALACEAE : 
Comesperma volubile 
STACKHOUSTACEAE: 
Stackhousia monogyna 
viminea 
SAPINDACEAE: 
Dodonaea cuneata 
RHAMNACEAE : 
Pomaderris sp. 
Trymalium d'altonii 
Spyridium parvifolium 
Cryptandra tomentosa 
STERCULIACEAE: 
Lasiopetalum dasyphyllum 
DILLENIACEAE: 
Hibbertia virgata 
T fasciculata 
THYMELAEACEAE : 
Pimelea Tinifolia 
MYRTACEAE : 
Euc. alpina 
" obliqua 
" — viminalis 
Leptospermum myrsinoides 
nitidum 
Melaleuca decussata 
" squarrosa 
Calytrix sullivanii 
tetragona. 


Common Flat-pea 
Common Hovea 
Broughton Pea 
Running Postman 


Dwarf Boronia 
Hairy 
Grampians" 
Notched Phebalium 
Hairy Correa 
Common Correa 


Love Creeper 


Creamy Stackhousia 
Slender 


Wedge-leaf Hop-bush 


Pomaderris 
Narrow-leaf Trymalium 
Dusty Miller 

Prickly Cryptandra 


Shrubby Velvet-bush 


Guinea-flower 
Bundled Guinea-flower 


Slender Rice-flower 


Grampians Guin 

Messmate Stringy-bark 
Manna Gum 

Silky Tea-tree 

Shiny Tea-tree 
Totem-poles 

Scented Paper-bark 
Grampians Fringe-myrtle 
Fringe-myrtle 
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MYRTACEAE (continued) 
Micromyrtus ciliata 
Thryptomene calycina 

UMBELLIFERAE: 

Xanthosia dissecta 

EPACRIDACEAE: 
Sprengelia incarnata 
Epacris impressa 

4 lanuginosa 
Astroloma pinifolium 
conos tephioides 
* humi fusum 
Styphelia adscendens - 
Leucopogon virgatus 
ericoides 
Lissanthe strigosa 
Acrotriche serrulata 
Brachyloma ericoides 
daphnoides 

SCROPHULARIACEAE: 

uphrasia collina 

LENTIBULARIACEAE: 
Utricularia australis 


dichotoma 

LABIATAE: 

Prostanthera rotundifolia 

Prunella vulgaris ~ 

Mentha laxiflora 
GOODENIACEAE: 

Goodenia ovata 

D geniculata 

BRUNONIACEAE : 

Brunonia australis 
STYLIDIACEAE: . 

Stylidium soboliferum 


. graminifolium 
COMPOSITAE: 
HeTichrysum baxteri 


apiculatum 


TOTAL: 
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Heath-myrtle 
Grampians Thryptomene 


Cut-leaf Xanthosia 


Pink Swamp-heath 
Common Heath 
Woolly-style Heath 
Pine Heath 

Flame Heath 
Cranberry Heath 
Golden Heath 
Common Beard-heath 
Pink Beard-heath 
Peach Heath 
Honeypots 

Brush Heath 

Daphne Heath 


Purple Eyebright 


Yellow Bladderwort 
Fairies' Aprons 


Round-leaf Mint-bush 
Sel f-heal 
Forest Mint 


Hop Goodenia | 
Bent " | 


Blue Pincushion 


Grampians Trigger-plant | 
Grass | 


White Everlasting 
Common y 


112 species. 
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NANKEEN KESTRELS NEST IN GEELONG 
By Trevor Pescott 


Amongst the native birds which have adopted the glass-and-concrete 
canyon environment of our cities is the pretty little Nankeen 
Kestrel. 


In Melbourne, and no doubt in other major cities, Kestrels have 
established themselves as a nesting species, and office workers 
occasionally have the pleasure of watching a pair of these hawks 
raise their brood of youngsters. 


The cities provide two ready sources of food for the hunting hawks 
- mice, rats and sparrows are often numerous enough to supply an 
unlimited diet for the Kestrels, whilst the scourge of city 
buildings, the pigeons, are ideal quarry for the Peregrine and 
other falcons. 


There are several records of Kestrels nesting in Melbourne, the 
latest being in the M.L.C. Insurance building on the corner of 
Collins and Elizabeth Streets; however there was little evidence 
to suggest that Kestrels have used any buildings in Geelong as 
nest sites until last year. 


Kestrels have been on occasions residents of St. Mary's Church in 
Yarra Street, and whilst I believe they may have nested there, I 
have no proof. 


In September 1974, a pair of Kestrels found the front of the 
Gordon Institute of Technology in Fenwick Street to their liking, 
and after ousting the pigeons from one section of the building, 
settled down to raise a family. 


The head of the Electrical Trades Department, Mr. J. Cations, 
first noticed the birds - he could hardly do otherwise for he 
works in the projecting office on the third floor, and the Kestrel's 
nest was built on a ledge just two metres from his own office 


window. 


— Photo by Trevor Pescott 
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NANKEEN KESTRELS NEST IN GEELONG (continued) 


To say the Kestrels "built" a nest is an exaggeration - all they 
did was to settle down on the stone window sill, where the 
accumulated droppings of the pigeons provided a level, or slightly 
dished, area. A 

Here the eggs were laid, but the nesting attempt was due to fail; 
the first youngster to hatch fell off the ledge to its death, and 
eventually one of the adults fell victim to a car in Fenwick 
Street. 

The fact, however, remains - the Nankeen Kestrel has now been 
listed as a city nesting species, reinforcing the fact tht it 
appears to be a most resourceful and adaptable bird, 


Excursion To The Aire River Crossing 


Wait a while Track, Otways, March 16, 1975 
— By Trevor Pescott 


Despite heavy rain which fell over much of the day, the area 
provided some interesting observations. Only fourteen bird species 
were seen, but these included both male and female Pink Robins and 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo. : 

The other birds seen there were Crimson Rosella, Raven (species 

not identified), Grey Currawong, Yellow Robin, Silvereye, Red-browed 
Finch, White-browed Scrub-wren, Brown Thornbill, many Grey Fantails, 
Blue Wren, Eastern Spinebill and White-throated Tree-creeper. 


Two flocks of Spine-tailed Swifts were seen during the day, at a 
point lOkm west of Winchelsea and just north of Gellibrand 
respectively. 

We visited several fine stands of Myrtle Beech, at the Aire Crossing 
and on Youngs Creek; ferns were plentiful, but few fungi and no 
mammals were seen. 


Otway Black Snails (Victaphanta compacta) were found in the Aire 
Crossing and adjacent areas. 


Se 


Butterfly Orchid in the Otways— Known to occur in various parts of 
found at Mait's Rest. Flowering occurs in mid-summer. The plant 1| 
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BONESEED THREATENS NATIVE VEGETATION 
By Peter Fagg, Orbost 


BONESEED is the common name for Chrysanthemoides monilifera, a woody, 
evergreen, perennial shrub, that was proclaimed a noxious weed in | 
Victoria in 1969. | 


Geelong and district residents would have seen this shrub growing 
thickly in parts of the You Yangs Forest Park, where it is apparently 
slowly killing wattles, she-oaks, and eucalypts, as well as | 
competing vigorously with many smaller shrubs and herbs. 


The root system of a boneseed bush is shallow, and dense thickets 

of bushes, which are frequent in the You Yangs, absorb rain water 
before it can soak through to the tree root systems. High rates of 
evapotranspiration by the boneseed thickets would further contribute 
to the soil dryness around the tree root systems. Eventually, trees 
succumb. It is not known whether any research has been done into 
possible other means by which boneseed could cause tree death. 


Boneseed infestations prevent seedling regeneration of trees and 
smaller plants, and as such is a serious threat to the survival of 
Some areas of Victoria's native flora. 


Flowers 

Boneseed has ten cent-sized, yellow, daisy-like flowers, mainly in 
late winter and spring. The fruit developed after flowering is 
spherical, about 5mm in diameter, and hangs in clusters at the ends 
of the branches. The fleshy green skin, or aril, turns black as the 
fruit ripens, and the seed inside the hard seed coat becomes bone- 
like in colour and texture. 


Seeds 

Up to 45,000 seeds can be produced in one year on a large shrub, 
and because the seeds have a longevity of 10-15 years, boneseed has 
a staggering capacity to regenerate itself. (Pescott, 1974). 
Regeneration is by seed only. 


Laboratory studies made by the Soil Conservation Service of New South 
les, on the germination capacity of boneseed (Aveyard, 1971), 
showed that: 


Boneseed at the You Yangs. — Photo by Trevor Pescott 
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BONESEED THREATENS NATIVE VEGETATION (continued) 


1. Seed germination percentage is generally no higher than 50%, and 
this varies markedly from season to season. Unusually dry 
seasons in which seed is set may cause very low seed viability. 


2. Given adequate soil moisture, the soil temperature that is best 
for germination is about 25°C. A very low rate of germination 
occurs at 35°C, and nil germination occurs at 15°C. 


3. Seed germination percentage increases from about 25% to 45% 
(depending upon storage conditions) during a period of about 2 
months after the seed has first set. 


4. It is probable that the aril is important in field germination, 
as it rapidly absorbs moisture and holds it against the widely 
Fluctuating moisture of soil, thus permitting a more gradual 
absorption through the seed coat. 


Distribution 

Boneseed was first introduced into Victoria 117 years ago, and was 
found growing around Port Phillip Bay (including the You Yangs) by 
about 1915. (Parsons, 1973) 


Since 1950, the spread has been remarkable at the You Yangs, and on 
the Bellarine and Mornington Peninsulas. This increase is thought 
to have coincided with the reduction in rabbit numbers and 
consequent reduction in grazing pressure on boneseed seedlings. 


Early indications were that it would be confined to southern 
Victoria but recent discoveries have been made in many northern 
areas - including 80 ha at Lake Hindmarsh, and 20 ha at Lake Boga, 
both in the Mallee region. (Parsons, 1973) 


In areas other than Victoria, boneseed is apparently not a problem 
plant. For instance, in coastal New South Wales, boneseed is being 
used as a secondary stabilizer on drifting sand dunes, and on the 
reclaimed areas of beach mining operations (Aveyard, 1971). 


In its native country, South Africa, it is one of the dominant 
plants in the sea shore dune scrub from Port Elizabeth to Kosi Bay. 
However, it is regarded as a non-aggressive plant, so here, as in 
New South Wales, there must be environmental and/or biological 
controlling forces that are absent or ineffective in Victoria 
(Wheele , 1973). 
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BONESEED THREATENS NATIVE VEGETATION (continued) 


Control 
Control is essential if boneseed is not to invade and seriously 
interfere with native bushland. 


Small plants should be pulled up by hand, and larger plants should 
be pulled out with a tractor is possible. If plants are pulled 
near the seedling stage, they should be burnt. It is essential to 
pull up the new seedlings that emerge after the old plants have 
been destroyed. 

Slashing does not kill boneseed as strong regrowth occurs from the 
cut stumps. Boneseed does not survive when grazed and trampled by 
stock nor when cultivated (Anon, 1974). 


Partial control by chemicals is possible, but is costly, 


The CSIRO is studying the possibility of biological control (by 
insect or other parasite) of boneseed from a research station in 
South Africa, but no early results are expected (Pescott, 1974). 
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AN HOUR COUNT — No. 15 
By Roy Wheeler 


The Richmond River is one of the great rivers of Northern New South 
Wales. This river was found in 1828 by Captain Henry John Rous of 
the Royal Navy, when he was sent by the Governor-General Alan 
Cunningham to explore the northern coastal district in the H.M. 
Frigate Rainbow of 530 tons. 


On August 26, 1828 the "Rainbow" anchored at the entrance to a river, 
six leagues south of Byron Bay and the next morning Captain Rous 
crossed the bar in the ships pinnace and explored the river for 
about 20 miles. He named it the Richmond after a family friend the 
fifth Duke of Richmond. He and his men were the first to see the 
jungle-like masses of red cedar and other trees so thick it was 
impossible to walk through and later known as the "Big Scrub". The 
red basalt soil extended on the left bank of the Richmond River to 
the McPherson Range to the north. The main river, often called the 
South Arm, was navigable for vessels under 200 tons as far up as 
Irvington which later was called Casino, the river port from which 
timber cut along the river and the ranges was launched. This opened 
up rich grazing land and the squatters moved in throughout the 

years that followed. The first cedar cutters came in 1842 when 
cedar was then fast disappearing from the Clarence River area to the 
south. A license cost the sawyer four pounds a year and gave him 
the right to cut and export cedar or other timber found on unlocated 
crown land and so the great devastation of the "Big Scrub" started. 
Some logs were taken by schooners but usually they were formed into 
rafts and floated down the river to Shaw Bay at Ballina where the 
timber fleet waited. From 1862 hundreds of settlers flocked to the 
Richmond River and selected land much to the distress of the 
squatters. During 1891-94 the first railway was built from Lismore 
to Murwillumbah. In 1903 trains were running to Casino and 
gradually the lines extended to Grafton and Kyogle and finally to 
Brisbane. Casino was the first main settlement established on the 
Richmond in 1854. Lismore was founded in 1856 and has since become 
the main business centre of the Richmond River District. 
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AN HOUR COUNT - No.15 (continued) 


The type of specimens of two of our rare birds were collected on 
the Richmond River - the Albert Lyrebird in 1850 and the Rufous 
Scrub-bird in 1866. On October 23, 1974, Mrs. Wheeler and I left 
O'Reilly's "Green Mountains" in south-east Queensland by car with 
Miss Ismay Hoffman. We travelled down the range to Canungra and 
one to Beaudesert for lunch. Then on past Tamrookum and turned 
off the Mt. Lindsay Highway at Innisplain and then followed the 
interstate railway line to what is now known as the "Lions Tourist 
Road", This road was built and maintained by the Lions Club of 
Kyogle N.S.W: with massive public support in 1971. In 1972 they 
formed a joint project with the Beaudesert (Qld.) Club. This road 
passes through an area of magnificent scenery at the foot of the 
McPherson Range and passes through the Richmond Gap between Cougal 
in N.S.W. and Running Creek in Queensland. At the border gates 

it says "The Lions Road was officially opened on September 23, 
1971 by Hon. Keith W. Hooker, Minister for Transport. In Memory. 
of the late Billy Hooker who promoted the first meeting of the 

New South Wales - Queensland Rail Link." Not far from the border 
in N.S.W. is the Lookout over the Spiral Loop. This unique 
railway loop is where the railway passes through the mountain by 
tunnel twice to cross the track on the loop thereby gaining 65 
feet in height. The purpose was to reduce the length of the tunnel 
under the main range. We passed through.part of the Wiangarie 
State Forest and followed the Richmond River firstly by seven ford 
crossings then several bridges with the railway continually with 
us and finally down to Kyogle. Along the river is rich lush dairy 
country no doubt at one time all part of the "Big Scrub". Unable 
to get suitable accommodation at Kyogle we went on to Casino 

where we stayed at the Sunset Motel on the Richmond River. Early 
next morning I made an hour count from our balcony, all birds seen 
and heard within binocular range. On a rise across the river was 
a large concrete water tower around which hundreds of Fairy Martins 
were flying, no doubt a great nesting colony. 


Herewith are particulars of the count, the birds in order of 
sighting: Casino, N.S.W. From Sunset Motel balcony overlookin 
the Richmond River, October 24, 1974. 6 a.m. to 7 a.m. (D.S T). 
Fine, warm and sunny. 
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AN HOUR COUNT - No. 15 (continued) 


Starling, 10; Fairy Martin, 473; House Sparrow, 32; Welcome 
Swallow, 63; Brown Honeyeater, 6; Black Cormorant, 1; Spotted 
Turtle-dove, 7; Magpie-lark, 9; Eastern Silvereye, 26; Black- 
backed Magpie, 2; Crow, 4; Southern Figbird, 6; White-faced Heron, 
1; Scarlet Honeyeater, 1; Pied Butcherbird, 1; Chestnut-breasted 
Finch, 2 (nesting); Rock Dove, 8; Crested Pigeon, 1; Little 
Falcon, 1; Rainbow Lorikeet, 8; Mistletoe-bird, 1; Yellow-tailed 
Thornbill, 3; Laughing Kookaburra, 1; Golden Bronze-cuckoo, 1; 
Little Cuckoo-shrike, 1. 


Total 25 species, 669 individuals. 


“BIRD COUNT No. 13” — CORRECTION 
By Roy Wheeler 


Hour Count No. 13 - Camp Mountain, Queensland (Vol.12 No.1 Page 17. i 
White-backed Magpie, 4; should read Black-backed Magpie, 
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UTILIZATION OF A LARVA CASE 
BY A MASON WASP 


By D. F. King 


Close inspection (17th May, 1975) of a larva case of the well- 
known Cup Moth (Doratifera spp.) revealed that the empty pear 
shaped case had been utilized by an unidentified Mason Wasp for 
its nest. The opening in the case, from which the original 
occupant had emerged, was plugged with the hard sandy material 
gathered by mason wasps from damp locations such as the banks of 
creeks and water holes. In this case it was probably from the 

. banks of the Yarriambiac Creek, at Warracknabeal, where it was 
found. 


Investigation of the contents revealed at least two desicated 
bodies of spiders plus one live, but paralysed, Jumping Spider 
of the genus Servea. Also the remains of a small wasp was found 
but in a condition which made positive identification impossible. 
It was obvious that the larva had fed upon two spiders and then 
pupated and finally emerged as an adult wasp, but for some 

reason had not been able to make its escape from the nest and 
subsequently died, whilst the third spider had continued to 
survive, although in a paralysed state. 


The identity of this wasp was most likely that of the family: 
Sphecidae, and probably of the sub-family Trypoxyloninae. This 
assumption is based upon four factors : 


1. the head was small in relation to the eyes, 
2. it was.a small wasp - 5mm long, 

3. the prey consisted of spiders, and 

4 


. this wasp is known to build nests in many situations, often 
in the old mud nests of other wasps. 
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USE OF GUM AS FOOD BY BUCKLEY 
By Roger Thomas 


Having found much in interest in Mr. Gibson's excellent articles 
"Geelong's First Field Naturalist", I have a comment to make on the 
use of gum as food by Buckley (Volume 11, No. 1, page 17). 


In discussing use of 'gum' we read that Sayers considered the gum 

to have come from a Eucalypt, while Mr. Gibson correctly says ‘It is 
almost certainly the true gum oozing from the Black Wattle or Wirilda 
Wattle’. 


While accepting that gum from both these was used by Buckley, it 
seems even more likely that much of it was from the Golden Wattle 
(Acacia pycnantha), once an abundant tree in the district, and 
still widespread today. 


The gum oozing from the Golden Wattle (as well as the Black Wattle) 
can be seen and tasted to advantage in the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 


MAITS REST, OTWAYS, NOTES 
By Trevor Pescott 


A brief visit to Maits Rest in the Otways on November 24, 1974, 

produced the following notes - 

l. Butterfly Orchids (Sarecochilus australis) were found in bud; 
they should be in flower by Tate December. 

2. Maroonhood Orchids (Pterostylis pedunculata) were found in 
flower, growing as epiphytes on eucalypt trunks. 

3. Forest Raven (Corvus tasmanicus) was heard calling. 
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RANSOM OBSERVATIONS By Joyce Hunt 


IN SEARCH OF PELICANS (April 1975) 


On the Murray and the Darling, 
On all the lakes and creeks, 
I sought the elusive pelican 
For more than two whole weeks. 
Two thousand miles I've travelled, 
And seen so many birds; 
But bitter disappointment 
I can't put into words 


Full many a skein of spoonbills | 
At early morn and dusk; 

And cormorants. - four species - 
All sorts of ducks (but Musk!) 

The herons with white faces, 
White necked ones, and Nankeen; 

Black swans and spurwing plovers, 

And egrets white I've seen. 


The Straw necked ibis and the white, 
And Glossy ibis rare - 

But not a blooming pelican 
Though I looked everywhere! 

I love the awkward pelican, 
So glorious, yet absurd! 

Two thousand miles, and not a sight 
Of my most favourite bird! 


LONG WALK FOR A LADYBIRD 


On leaving Menindee I noticed a ladybird walking along the top edge 
of the opened car window. She continued to walk along and back 
While we travelled a distance of 30 miles, until I suddenly realized 
that she had flown off. Would it be correct to say that she had 
"walked for 30 miles"?? 


AN E, ETE TAE AAA MINA REA A 
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JUNIOR PAGES 
CICADAS by Debra Pescott 


Still in its shell, the Cicada crawls out of the ground and climbs up 
the tree, then grips on with its claws. On each leg there are two 
claws to give a better grip. 


It stays there for a while then slowly the shell splits and a hunched 
back appears. After about five minutes its head pops out and it 
begins to move for the first time. 


Another twenty minutes is spent getting its six legs out of the shell. 
By this time the Cicada has grown so it won't fit back into the shell. 


The Cicada's wings are about 6mm long when they come out but they 
grow as the minutes go by. The Cicada eases its tail out of the shell 
and by this time the wings are about 35mm long. 


The whole procedure takes between 30 and 40 minutes, and the Cicada 
then stands on the empty shell and its wings come out to the right 
size which is about 50mm. 


It clings to the empty shell for quite a long time, until it feels 
its wings are strong enough, then it flys away from the tree. 


Tomorrow the Cicada will test its voice. 


The Cicadas usually come out of the ground at night so that they are 
able to fly in the morning and they are then able to escape birds 
which would catch them. 
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A LAST WORD - 
By Trevor Pescott 


The suggestion that a Marine National Park be established to cover 
parts of Swan Bay and Port Phillip Bay out from Queenscliff has 
received rather mixed reception. 


Conservationists have been rather quiet - unfortunately, because it 
seems an excellent answer to the continuing threat facing that 
superb and completely under-rated stretch of water, Swan Bay. 


Development of a marina - or something similar - on the former Laker 
shellgrit works linked with Swan Bay by a waterway through Crown 
Land seems to have faded; but these projects never die until there 
is a completely impervious barrier built. 


A National Park in the vicinity may help create this. 


There is always a threat of abuse of Edwards Point Reserve, by trail 
bikes for example, or illegal shooting, fires, or teatree-cutting; 
and as long as there is no resident warden in the area, control of 
such events is hard to produce, no matter how efficient is the 
managing authority. 


If a Marine Park existed nearby, even embracing the Point, management 
must be easier. 


There is relatively little Crown Land along the Swan Bay shoreline, 
and that which exists - apart from Edwards Point - is severely abused; 
such acts as clearing the foreshore of its natural vegetation, as 
happened on one area of public land near Swan Bay jetty, must be 
controlled. Similarly at Mud Islands, there are all too few visits by 
officers of the Fisheries and Wildlife Division to control the activit- 
ies of visitors; one can not complain of the efficiency of SO esta 
concerned, it is simply a lack of time and matter of priorities. But if 
there was a large area to be managed, covering Fort Island, Mud Island 
the Point Lonsdale reefs, Edwards Point, Swan Bay and Swan Island, thel 
the Conservation Ministry may feel more inclined to supply an inspectol 
to patrol all these areas full time. 

There should not be any suggestion that the Queenscliff fishermen or 
any other current valid activity would be limited - just that illegal 
and undesirable ones should be eliminated. TREVOR PESCOTT. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


November 4 General Meeting, Port Phillip Study. 
Dr. A. Gilmour. 
16 Excursion, Bus Trip, Newstead. 
Leader, Mr. R. Baldwin. 
22-23 Camp-out, Otways.- 
Leaders, Mr. T. Pescott and Mr, G. Gayner. 


December 2 General Meeting, Members' Night. 
7 Working Bee, You Yangs. 
Leader, Mr. J. Wheeler. 
13. (Saturday): Working Bee, Belmont Common. 


January 
24-26 Camp-out, Mud Islands. 
Leaders, Mr. T. Pescott and Mr. G. Gayner. 
24-26 Camp-out, Mt. Cole. 
Leaders, Mr. E. Errey and Mr. G, McCarthy. 
(Note alternative camp-outs on the long weekend 


February 3 General Meeting, Aboriginal Stone Implements. 
Mr. J. McCarthy. 
15 Excursion, Lake Borrie. 
Leaders, Mr. G. Gayner and Mr. T. Pescott. 
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A RECORD OF FAUNA OBSERVED AT INVERLEIGH 
COMMON, JULY 1975 - By D. F. King 


Early in July 1975, a week-end camp-out was organised for the 
purpose of surveying the flora and fauna in the northern area of 
the Inverleigh Common. Here I will deal only with the fauna 
whilst Mr. Ted Errey will provide details of the flora in a. 
separate article. 


Birds were the most plentiful group observed during the period, 
with insects and spiders providing the next largest group. 
Reptiles as might be expected at this time of the year, were not. 
found, with the exception of a specimen of the Whip Snake (Suta 
flagellum) found under a rotting log. 


The only mammal actually observed in the flesh was a solitary Grey 
Kangaroo retreating hastily in the distance. Obvious traces of 
possums were almost everywhere, including the upper skull of a 
Brush-tailed Possum (Trichosurus vulpecula) Figure 1, identified 
as such by the dental characteristics (1). It would appear that 
this particular animal would have been a relatively large specimen 


judging from the length of the skull which measured 83mm, whereas, 
Brazenor gives the skull length as 74mm. - 


Close to the Eastern boundary of the Common, in a large bush of 
Acacia armata, were what is thought to be the nests of the Ring- 
tailed Possum. The nests did not appear to be occupied at this 
time. It is usual for the nest to be used only during the rearing 
of the young; around the end of April the young leave the mothers 
pouch, at other times they live in hollows of trees. 


An interesting fact here is that several references (1,2,3) refer 
“to the Ring-tailed Possum inhabiting a wetter or gully type of 
environment. The particular spot at which the nests were found 

is a shallow gully through which flows the upper reaches of Native 
Hut Creek, and an area that possibly carries more Red Gum trees 
than other parts of the Common. T 


A small number of live mammal traps were set a short distance from 
the camp-site without any success, also an experimental setting of 
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pit-traps was made by enbedding small jars in the ground “flush with 
the surface and baited with meat and the mammal bait mix with the 
hope that some insects might be trapped. Unfortunately this also 
proved unsuccessful. One of the jars, however, the following morning 
was found lifted out of the ground and lying on its side without the 
bait appearing to have been touched. 


High winds during the weekend appeared to have restricted the 
activity of birds because for the most part they were not seen in 

- any great numbers. A total of 24 species were recorded for the week- 
end. The most numerous would have been the Jacky Winter and the 
Willie Wagtail. An excellent view was obtained of a small flock of 
the brightly-plumed Eastern Rosellas. 


Two beautifully constructed nests of the Honeyeater were discovered 
in small Silver Banksia trees. The exact species of Honeyeater was 
not established, but were believed to be that of the White-plumed 
Honeyeater. Each nest was in the shape of a small neat cup of grass 
material approximately 50mm in diameter. Nesting usually takes 
place from September to January. 


Other nests observed close to the camp-site were those of the Wedge- 
tailed Eagle. In comparison these massive structures were built of 
twigs and strips of bark to form a platform. At least one of the 
nests, judging by its size, had been used for several seasons. 


Insects were rare apart from ants, of which the Iridomyrmex nitidus 
inhabited several tree stumps near the eastern boundary. Another 
species, Iridomyrmex detectus, was evident in many areas by its . 
habit of making its nest in the ground and seen as large flat : 
mounds of fine gravel with several entrance holes dotted over the 
surface. From each of these nests could be clearly seen the tracks 
formed by the ants when making excursions to feed on the sweet 
excretions of scale insects on leaves of nearby trees, although at 
this time of the year the ants are relatively inactive. Another 
Species of ant was found under a rotting log, unlike other ants that 
had been seen, they were probably another of the genus Iridomyrmex. 
Both winged and wingless workers were observed together with their 


larvae which they picked up in their mandibles and moved them to 
ESL as soon.as the nest was disturbed. 
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Fig. 1. Upper Skull of a Brush-tailed 710. 29b 


Trichosuvus | vulpecula . 


> 


‚Fig. 2 Crab Spider — Diaea ssp. x8 
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Acorn galls on the Manna Gum were quite numerous. These distinctively 
shaped galls, about 25mm long, and shaped much the same as the acorn | 
fruit of the oak tree. Inside the gall is found a small larva which 
feeds on the gall and at the same time forms a hollow retreat for | 
itself. Waste materials are ejected out of a small orifice at the ti 
of the gall. The gall continues to grow as long as the larva grows, j 
should the larva die the gall would cease to grow too. The adult | 
insect is probably a gall wasp. 


A dead specimen of a Jewel Beetle was picked up in the grass and 
identified as a species of the Stigmodera, Figure 3. This specimen 
was 30mm long and had yellow elytra (hardened Wing covers) edged. 
with an iridescent blue, the head also being the same blue. The | 
ventral surfaces of this beetle was irridescent but of more greenish 
tint. The larva of this beetle bore into growing timber and it is 
generally believed they spend some considerable time in the larval. 
Stage. Jewel beetles belong to a family known as Buprestidae 
consisting of some 800 known species in Australia. 


A number of spiders were observed with perhaps the most. interesting 
being a Crab Spider of the Thomisidae family. These spiders had 
built a series of nests in a manna gum tree by drawing a large number 
of the leaves together, with their silk thread, into leaf balls about 
the size of a tennis ball. A large number of these spiders both 
male and female appeared to inhabit these nests. Disturbance of the 
nest caused numbers of them to emerge and take-off in various 
directions. These spiders belong to the genus Diaea, the abdomen 
was of flattened obvate shape with the posterior widest, Figure 2, 
the colour being pink with brown markings symetrically about centre 
line. The globular cephalothorax was a darker fawn with a broad 
band of dark brown each side with a narrow band centrally in the 
anterior part. Eyes in two rows of four. All the legs were fawn, 
speckled with dark brown spots, the anterior legs were larger and 
thicker than the posterior legs. The integument was generally 

smooth without hairs. . 


Another species of interest was a specimen of Tent Web Spider, 
family Linyphiidae. The web is in the form of a roughly circular 
sheet close to the ground and drawn up in the centre to a cone 
shape. This conical portion was coyered with small pieces of leaf 
litter to form a sheltered retreat. These spiders are generally 
quite small with legs covered in spines. This particular specimen 
had a brood of spiderlings in the retreat. 
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A RECORD OF FAUNA OBSERVED AT INVERLEIGH COMMON (continued) . 


A male mygalomorph spider, commonly called a Funnel Web-Spider, was 
observed walking over the ground. It belonged to the family 
Therophosidae who's main distinguishing features are the lateral 
spinnerets that are jong and conspicuous, turned in an upward 
direction. The body length of this specimen was 28mm, furry and 
chocolate brown colour. Unlike the female, males such as this do 
not remain in a funnel shaped retreat but wander about in search of 
females with which to mate. 


Two specimens of the ground dwelling spider Nicodamus bicolor were 
observed among leaf litter. These are a fairly common spider in 
this area and easily identified by its black abdomen and orange-red 
cephalothorax (front part of the body) with red legs tipped with 
black. The spider belongs to the same family as Red Back Spider 
i.e. Theridiidae, but does not have its notorious reputation. 


The attractive Jewel Spider, Gastracantha minax, was observed as 
a solitary specimen. These spiders are often found in colonies. 


In another area were found what I believe were the egg-sac of 

G. minax. One egg-sac was carefully opened and it was found to 
contain about 30 spiderlings which had many of the characteristics 
of the adult but without the pointed tubercules. The egg-sac 
consisted of an interior of fluffy silk, the colour reddish-brown. 
Over this is closely woven a covering of cream coloured silk, and 
the whole secured to a reed with very coarse dark brown silk, very 
strong d thread like. The general arrangement is shown in 
Figure 


I am indebted to Frances Poole for making the following list of the 
birds observed during the week-end.. 


Blue Wren, Jacky Winter, White-throated Tree-creeper, Brown-headed 
Honeyeater, Restless Flycatcher, White-eared Honeyeater, Willie 
Wagtail, Eastern Rosella, Grey Thrush, Scarlet Robin, Golden Whistler; 
Spotted Pardalote, Red-rumped Parrot, Goldfinch, White-backed Magpie, 
Crimson Rosella, Goshawk, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Orange-winged 
Sitella, Little Falcon, Raven sp., Laughing Kookaburra and Galah. 


References: 


1. Brazenor, C.W., The Mammals of Victoria, 1950. 
2, Davey, K., Australian Marsupials, 1973. 


3. L.C.C., Melbourne Study Area Report, 1973. | 
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BIRD LIST — KING RIVER AREA, E. KIMBERLEY, 
W.A. : By Geoff Mathison 


The following list of birds has been compiled from observations 
made in early July, 1974 during a two day camp in the King River 
area, East Kimberley region, Western Australia, approximately 
80kms south of Wyndham on the road to El Questro station. . All. 
sightings were close to the stream over a distance of about lkm 
and the weather was clear, fine and warm. 


White Egret One bird feeding in pool adjacent to 
stream., 

Jabiru One bird dolefully contemplating the 
scene. 

Brown Falcon One sighting. 

Brolga Two birds. 

Black-fronted Dotterel One bird in riverbed. 


Peaceful Dove 
Diamond Dove )' 
Crested Pigeon Common. - 
Red-tailed Black Cockatoo Four birds sighted. 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo. Three only sighted. 


Both dove species appeared common. 


Little Corella Two birds. 

Galah Small party. 

Red-winged Parrot Four birds - or was it one pair 
sighted twice? 

Budgerygah Small groups. totalling about 20 only. 

Pallid Cuckoo One: or. two birds calling. 

Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo Calling constantly throughout day. 

Brush Cuckoo One sighting. 

Pheasant Coucal One bird rushed across track. 

Boobook Owl Heard calling near camp. 

Tawny Frogmouth One bird. 

Azure Kingfisher One working a pool in stream. | 

Sacred Kingfisher Diligently working pool around the 
next bend. 

Blue-winged Kookaburra Heard around camp - never quite making ~ 


the full laughter familiar to a 
southerner. 
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BIRD LIST - KING RIVER AREA (continued) 


Rainbowbird 

Mudlark ; 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
. Grey-crowned Babbler 
Red-backed Wren - 

Willie Wagtail 

Restless Flycatcher 
Rufous Whistler 
Black-headed Pardolote 
Banded Honeyeater 
Yellow-fronted Honeyeater 
White-gaped Honeyeater 
Golden-backed Honeyeater 


- Numerous. 


) 
) 
)c 
) 


One pair. 

Fairly common. 

At least one party in area. 
One party. 

One pair. 


- One bird sighted. 


Common. 

Fairly common. 

All these birds were noted in the one spot 
feeding on flowering Croatalaria 


cunninghamii (bird plant) and blossoms of | 


the Bauhenia tree. I can only say they 


Rufous-throated Honeyeater) appeared to be numerous. 


Yellow-plumed Honeyeater 
Little Friarbird 

Zebra Finch 

Double Bar Finch 

Masked Finch 

Long-tailed Finch 


Crimson Finch 


Olive-backed Oriole 
Black-faced Wood-swallow 
Pied Butcherbird 
Black-backed Magpie 

Crow 


AAA 


Usually sighted in the red gums. 

One feeding on grevillea. 

Small groups of these finches were 

sighted in the same area as the honey- 
eaters but spent most of the time in a 
large dry tree or the low shrubs curiously 
observing the observer, particularly the 
Double Bar. 

Six birds appeared to be picking grit from 
river bed. 

One bird visited flowering croatalaria. 
Common. 

At least one pair in area. 

One pair seen. 


“Assumed to be Australian Crow. Odd 


birds flying over. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SWEET CHARITY IN THE GARDEN 
By Lionel Welsh 


My sister, Doll Welsh, had long cherished a desire to attract 
birds to the garden she presides over. To this end she had 
bought the yellow colored hanging bird feeders to attract honey- 
eaters of which at least seven or eight species attend the garden 
at various times of the year. 


Doll placed these feeders at what she hoped were advantageous 
points, in a Liquidambar tree, and a glossy leaved Escallonia 
bush. Some seven months went by with never a glimpse of a 
honeyeater. Then in the "Geelong Naturalist" I read where Mrs. 
Theo Trickett, of Geelong, warned that one might have to wait a 
long twelve months before obtaining results. 


Hope revived, Doll chose a new site, an old established lilac 
tree denuded of leaves and in full view from our kitchen window. 
In the first week of August the first honeyeaters were seen. 
Because of diminished eyesight I depended more on bird calls for 
identification. Numbering the birds with strict accuracy was 
difficult as they were continually on the move, but soon there 
seemed to be at least twenty birds feeding avaricious ly on the 
nectar. 


Bird calls were rare but I did hear the characteristic "Chick-up" 
of the Yellow-faced Honeyeater, and the high rather peevish note © 
as well as the "Chuh Chuh" more cheerful call of the White-naped 
Honeyeater. Later some confusion was caused by a flock of 
Silvereyes. I was not aware that Silvereyes ate honey; I thought 
they were strictly insect and fruit eaters. But these Silvereyes 
were constantly gorging themselves at the honey pots. Nesting 
sites are apparently in an Arbutus (Irish Strawberry Tree) and 
perhaps other trees in our.garden, and also in Liquidambar, 
Sycamore and lemon trees in the garden of our neighbour, Mrs. 
Trevenen. 
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The birds do not do their raiding until an hour or so after dawn, 
and disappear for the day at least an hour before dark. Right here 
I would like to pay a tribute to the exemplary behaviour of our 
idolised half Persian cat, Tim. Whether it is because he is a 
nineteen pounder, and well fed, or he is an exceptionally amiable 
cat, Tim has made no attempt to molest the birds, with no evil 


intent in his jungle green eyes. At least we like to think this is 
so. 


In the first week of October our lilac tree is a mass of leaves and 
blossom screening much of the activities of our welcome bird guests. 
They have given us much entertainment and joy, amply compensating 
for the not inconsiderable expense of buying the necessary provender. 
One thing darkened our joy, the death through drowning in honey of 
half a dozen bees which also left us with the query, "How did the 
unfortunate bees get through such a small orifice that presented 
itself?' 


PORT FAIRY BIRDS — NOTES ON THE G.F.N.C, 
CAMP-OUT, APRIL 25—27, 1975 By Trevor Pescott 


Three days were spent in the Port Fairy area between April 25-27, 
1975, with a primary objective of banding Short-tailed Shearwaters on 
Griffith Island. Twenty-five Club members including two licenced 

bird banders worked for 3 hours and 4 hours respectively on the two 
nights, commencing on each occasion at about 8.30p.m. In all 684 

young shearwaters were banded. 


Most of the young birds are still well covered in down, although their - 
feathers are well developed; on the first night, many of the young | 
birds were thin and light - these were not banded - but on the second - 
night we found fewer "skinnies". 


According to Miss Gracie Bowker, the adults had left about a week | 
before our visit, and the young were just beginning to come out of 
their burrows at night to exercise and to learn how to fly. 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS AT PARAPARAP 


By Joyce Hunt 


Being 14 miles east of Mr. Geoff Mathison's property, we found 
his bird list very interesting (Vol.12 No.2), and decided to 
consult our own records over the last ten years, working as Mr. 
Mathison has done, from Roy Wheeler's Handlist of Birds of. 


Victoria. This is the result. 


The following symbols indicate the relative abundance of each 


species noted. 


C = common 

F = sighted frequently 

O = sighted occasionally 

R = sighted rarely ~ 

B = breeds; or has bred here. 


Stubble Quail C.B. 

Common Bronzewing R. 

Banded Landrail 0. 

Little Grebe 0. 

Australian Pelican 0, 

Little Pied Cormorant F.. 
Spur-winged Plover C.B.. 
Black-fronted Dotterel 0. 
Australian Snipe R. 

Brolga (one sighting of 3 birds) 
White Ibis F. 

Straw-necked Ibis. F, .- 

Royal Spoonbi11 (once only) 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 0. 
Cattle Egret  R. 

White Egret 0. 

White-faced Heron F.B. 
White-necked Heron 0. 

Black Swan 0. 
Chestnut-breasted Shelduck 0.B. 


Swamp Harrier B. 
Australian Goshawk . F. 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 0. 
Whistling Eagle F. - 
Black-shouldered. Kite 0. 
Brown Hawk F. 

Boobook Owl F. 

Barn Owl F. 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo F. 
Gang Gang Cockatoo F. 
White Cockatoo F.C. 
Galah- F.C. 


. Crimson Rosella F. 


Eastern Rosella F.B. 
Red-backed Parrot F.B., 
Tawny Frogmouth B. 
Laughing Kookaburra F.B, 
Sacred Kingfisher 0. 
Rainbowbird 0, 
Spine-tailed Swift F. 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS AT PARAPARAP (continued) 


Pallid Cuckoo 0. IT. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 0. 

Horsfield Bronze-cuckoo B. 
(imposed on wrens and tomtits) 

Welcome Swallow 

Fairy Martin F.B. 

Grey Fantail 0. 

Rufous Fartail 0. 

Willie Wagtail F.B. - 

Restless Flycatcher 0. 

Scarlet Robin 0. 

Flame Robin C. (in winter) 

Golden Whistler F. 


Grey Shrike Thrush F. (arrives each 


April) 
Magpie Lark F.B. 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 0. 


White-winged Triller (once only for 


2 days) | 
Blackbird (under control, we hope) 
White-fronted Chat F.B. 
Yellow-tailed Thornbill F.B. 
White-browed Scrub-wren F. B. 
Superb Blue Wren F.B. 
White-browed Wood-swal low 0. 
Dusky Wood-swallow 0. 

only) 


Editor's Note : 


No mention of Grey- suite Babblers, once so plentiful in the 
Prickly Acacia hedges and open woodland of the- Paraparap area. 
They are now extinct in. the Geelong distrig, - do you know why? 


(nested once 


' Eastern Striated Pardalote B. 


Grey-backed Silvereye 0. 
White-naped Honeyeater 0. 
Eastern Spinebill F. 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 0. 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 0. 
White-plumed Honeyeater F.B. 
Yellow-winged honeyeaten 0. 
Noisy Miner- F.B: ) 

Red Wattlebird F.B. 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater F. 
Australian Pipit F.B. 
Skylark F. 

Diamond Firetail R. 
Red-browed Finch R. 

House Sparrow (no comment!) 
Goldfinch F.B. 

Greenfinch F.B. 
Olive-backed Oriole R. 
Starling (no comment!) 
Indian Myna (once A 
Australian Raven C.B. 
White-winged Chough 0. 

Pied Currawong 0. a 
Grey Currawong 0. 

Grey Butcherbird 3 


—White-backed Magpie C.B. 


(Hon. Editor) 
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MOUNTAIN DUCKS ALONG OUR CREEK 
By Joyce Hunt 


In 1972 we observed a pair of Mountain Ducks in the paddock in mid- 
July, and on July 25 we inspected the nest which was in a hollow 
stump, one metre down, and beautifully lined with breast feathers. 
Two weeks later she was still sitting but we never discovered when 
the checks left the nest. In July 1973 she nested in the same 
place, and checks were seen in early August, but again they left 
the nest unobserved. In 1974, on July 15 we found her sitting again. 
The stump is 2.5 metres high, and steps are necessary in order to 
look down. Our visits were always quiet and brief, and she did not 
seem to mind, just looking up at us with her white-circled eyes. 

For the third time we erected a hide for those who wished to observe 
or photograph this very beautiful creature. We know she had chicks 
on August 3, but the following day they had gone. 


It had been an exceptionally wet winter: there was no suitable cover 
around our dam, but half a mile down the road there was a good swamp 
where we had previously seen a family swimming - Mum, Day and up to 
ten chicks. But to get there they'd had to cross a flooded creek 
and negotiate a net wire fence. 


A farmer friend happened to be about when Mother Duck decided to 
move her family on his property. He told us that Mother tossed the 
chicks out of the hollow, and Father, who was on the ground below, 
caught them on his outspread wings. When they were all out, Father 
headed the procession to the nearest swamp. The chicks followed, 
and Mother brought up the rear to see no one got lost. 


But the question remains : How does she raise the young ones one 
metre inside the hole in order to toss them out? 


Footnote : , 

On the two pages following are some photographs taken from the hide 
mentioned above. The female bird with her white eye ring is most 
distinctive. 


In this district Mountain Ducks - or chestnut-breasted shellducks - 
are one of the first birds to begin nesting each season. 
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by the white eye ring—at their nest hollow beside the creek on Hu 


two photographs show the male and female—the latter identifyable 
Perty at Paraparap. —Photographs by Trevor Pescott 
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AN HOUR COUNT — No. 16 
By Roy Wheeler 


Echuca is a fine city situated on the River Murray some 240 kilometres 
north of Melbourne. Its founder in 1853 was Henry Hopwood. Hopwood 
was born in Lancashire, England in 1812. Ha was convicted of stealing | 
silk in 1834 and sentenced to 14 years transportation to Van Dieman's 
Land. In 1843 he was granted ticket-of-leave and freed in 1846. 


Henry Hopwood saw the need for a punt to cross the Murray River at 
Echuca and also built a bridge across the Campaspe River which joins  - 
the Murray near the city. The success of these ventures encouraged 
him to build a hotel, the Bridge Hotel and opened in 1859. Five 
years later in 1864 the railway from Melbourne reached Echuca. 
Although a busy river port before the railway, it soon became the 
second port of the State with only Melbourne ahead of it. Its mile 
long wharves handled immense amounts of wool, wheat and timber. Up 
to 200 boats and barges were operating along the Murray and its main 
tributaries the Darling, Murrumbidgee and the Lachlan. Wool came. 
from as far afield as south-western Queensland, taken by road to 

the nearest Darling River ports. Passenger paddle steamers were in 
demand and the favorite travel to Adelaide and South Australia was 
by rail to Echuca and river boat to South Australian Murray River — 
ports. Hopwood lived to see Echuca in its heyday and he died in. 
1869. In 1876 the railway crossed the Murray River to Moama 
opposite Echuca and gradually the rails spread to other parts and 
gradually the grandeur of this great inland port diminished. 


Today a lot of this period has been rpeserved by the historical 
society, a section of the great wharf, the old railway station, the 
Bond Store full of river relics, Hopwood! s Hotel, the police 
station and other old buildings are being restored. The cost will 
be over $1 million and it should be finished by 1978. 


In a recent publication "The Book of the Murray" has an article on 
"Birdlife of the Murray Valley" by John Eckert of South Australia, 
assisted by me. It records 350 species 75 per cent which breed 


/————————— 
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along the old river. On July ia 1975 ci, EA and 1 Started 
a week's. holiday at Echuca. staying at the comfortable Nirebe Motel 
close to the river and the shops. During our stay we visited the 
Gulpa Island State Forest on the Edward River in New South Wales 
and the Barmah State Forest on the Murray River east of Echuca 
and other interesting areas around the city. On one such trip 
about three miles east of Echuca on the Stuart's Bridge Road, 
Mrs. Wheeler and I made ourselves comfortable on the protruding © 
root of an old black box tree and here overlooking a lagoon near 
a narrow bridge across a tree lined creek we did an hour count, 
all birds seen and heard within binocular VES Tried it yet? 
Details herewith. 


Echuca, Victoria. Stuart's Bridge Road. July 22, 1975. Fine and 
sunny with a northerly breeze. 2.25 to 3.25p.m. Black Box and 

Red Gum country often covered by flood waters. Birds in order of 

sighting: : 


Yellow-billed Spoonbill, 2; White Ibis, 3; Little Grebe, 1; 
Black Swan, 10; White-faced Heron, 6; Welcome Swallow, 21; 
Magpie Lark, 20; Grey Teal, 19; Black-backed Magpie, 10; White- 
plumed Honeyeater, 36; White Egret, 35 White-necked Heron, 1; 
Red-backed Parrot, 10; Brown Treecreeper, 7; Scissors Grinder, 4; 
Black Duck, 23; Willie Wagtail, 11; Striated Pardalote, 18; 
Orange-winged Sittella, 3; Red-kneed Dotterel, 8; Whistling 
Eagle, 1;. Grey Thrush, 2; Grey Fantail, 4; Little Raven, 3; 
Brown Hawk, 2; Mountain Duck, 2; Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 4; 
Flame Robin, 2; Brown Weebill, 4; Rufous Whistler, 1; Black- 
fronted Dotterel, 2; Yellow-tailed Thornbill, 4; Starling, 12; 
Royal Spoonbill, 1; Spurwinged Plover, 1; Black Cormorant, 1. 


Total: 36 species and 259 individuals. 
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SOME NOTES OF FAUNA OBSERVED DURING THE 
BUS EXCURSION TO BUNGAL DAM AND LAL LAL, 
21st SEPTEMBER, 1975 By D. F. King 


Bungal Dam 

Sheltering under a rock was found one of our more common tree frogs, 
a Lesueur's Frog, Hyla lesueuri. These little frogs are great 
leapers, able to cover a considerable distance at one leap and able 
to cling to foliage and smooth surfaces by means of the discs on 
their fingers and toes that act like suction pads, typical of the 
family Hylidae. The main distinguishing features of this frog are 
the general putty-brown colour with a dark brown stripe from the - 
nose to the eyes and beyond and becoming indistinct with distance 
from the eye. The ‘tympanum (hearing organ posterially to the eye) 
is quite distinct, and the eyes have the upper iris golden and the 
lower iris silvery. The toes have distinct webbing between them, 
but the fingers have no webbing. . 


An unusual bug was found in a colony under a rock and identified 

as of the Sub-Order Heteroptera. They are gregarious creatures 

that have the habit of playing dead when disturbed. It is most 
likely that they belong to the family Ericocephalidae. See Fig. 1. 


Another insect found was one of the vast numbered species of. 
Tenebrionid beetles, usually: found in large numbers beneath logs 
and such things as sheets of iron as in this case. These beetles 
were about 12mm long, dark metallic lead colour, and.seem to prefer 
a relatively dry environment. 


A weevil found on a gum. leaf was identified as a member of the 
Attelabidae family. 


Lal Lal Falls | | 
Here was found a fine specimen of the Green and Golden Bell Frog, 
Hyla aurea, sitting beside a small body of non-permanent water. 
It was in the full sun and exhibited its most brilliant green and 
gold colouration. This frog will show a remarkable faculty for 
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SOME NOTES OF FAUNA OBSERVED DURING THE BUS EXCURSION TO BUNGAL DAM 
AND LAL LAL (continued) 


changing its colour. When found in a dark environment, such as under 
a log or in a tunnel, it will be a very sombre colour of grey-brown 
that gradually changes to green and gold when placed in sunlight. 
These frogs are probably the largest frog to be found locally. 


In large numbers amongst the grass were observed many caterpillars 
so far unidentified. The body was velvet black covered with short 
golden hairs with two rows of yellow spots along each side. The 
average length was about 30mm. 


Lal Lal Forest 

During a short stop at this point several Species of spider were 
observed. Many of the eucalypts carried the leaf nests of a species 
of Crab Spider of the Thomisidae family. These were of the same 
species as described in the "Geelong Naturalist" Vol. No. 

namely Diaea sp. The few nests closely examined all had a number of 
scale insects on the leaves within the nests. 


A Jumping Spider, Servia sp., was observed on several trees. These 
were a rather drab spider about 8mm long, with two distinct dark 
lines running along the dorsal surface of the abdomen. 


In a retreat of a piece of rolled up bark was found a specimen of a 
spider from the family Dictynidae. The retreat was attached to a 
dead twig on a small tree. This specimen was 9mm long, dark brown 
With a pattern of cheverons on the dorsal surface of the round 

. abdomen. The web can often be seen as an untidy sheet web extending 
from the retreat, looking somewhat like a net of square mesh, and 
usually several webs in close proximity. 


A large number of small black and white spiders were seen in the 
centre of their vertical orb web, and identified as one of the 
Cyclosa species, Fig. 2. The spiders were approximately 5mm long. 
Each web contained a stablimentum, that is, a vertical line of 
closely woven silk each side of the centre of the web. The spider 
rests in the gap between these two lines to form what at a casual 
glance appears to be one continuous line. The reason for the 
stablimentum has not been established as yet by science. 
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BIRDS RECORDED ON OTWAYS CAMP-OUT, JUNE 
14—16, 1975 By Geoff Gayner 


The following list of birds was compiled during the camp-out, and. 
included those seen in the vicinity of Kennett River (where the 
camp-out was centred), at the Grey River Reserve and along the ocean 
beach including a stop at Cape Patton. 


Highlights were - 

Rose Robin : recorded at the Grey River Reserve. 

King Parrot : several small groups seen near the Grey River. 

White-necked Heron : at Kennett River. 

Olive Whistler : at the Grey River. — 

Little Wattlebird, Ground Thrush, Gang-gang Cockatoo. 

Heath Wren : one at Cape Patton. 

Tawny Frogmouth : heard calling at night at Kennett River (but no 
Boobook Owl). | | 

White-fronted Tern : one flying offshore from Cape Patton. 


Other species were - Fairy Penguin, Fairy Prion (1 skeleton), 
White-faced Storm-petrel (2 skeletons), Fluttering Shearwater (flock 
offshore), Pacific Gull, Silver Gull, Crested Tern, Australian 
Gannet, Giant Petrel, Black-browed Albatross, Little Pied and 
Little Black Cormorants, White-faced Heron, Spur-winged Plover, 
Crimson Rosella, Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo, Kookaburra, 

Welcome Swallow, Grey Fantail, Scarlet Robin, Yellow Robin, 

Golden Whistler, Grey Thrush, Eastern Shrike-tit, Blackbird, 

Brown Thornbill, Striated Thornbill, White-browed Scrub-wren, 

Blue Wren, White-throated Tree-creeper, Grey-backed Silvereye, 
White-naped Honeyeater, White-eared Honeyeater, Yellow-winged 
Honeyeater, Crescent Honeyeater, Red Wattlebird, Eastern Spinebill, 
Pipit, Red-browed Finch, Goldfinch, Starling, White-backed 
Magpie, Little Raven, Pied Currawong, Grey Currawong. 


(55 species) . 
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BARN OWLS VISIT OFFSHORE ISLANDS 
By Jack Wheeler | 


An indication that all was not well on South Channel Fort Island, 
a man-made island of the late 19th century origin where a large 
rookery of the White-faced Storm-petrels (Pelagodroma marina) is 
known to exist, caused me to arrange a hurried visit to find out 
details. : 


This was done on 5th September, 1975, and in the fifteen minutes 
spent on the island, I was able to determine that a predator was 
at work; it had killed dozens of White-faced Storm-petrels, 
devouring only the head and forward part of the body, leaving the 
two legs and lower half of the body - even the wings were missing. 
‚ost of the killings had been recent. 


I also noted that dozens of breeding burrows had been cleaned out, 
some extremely recently, but no burrows contained birds. This 
explained the presence of these birds at this time of the year; no 
doubt coming in at night, like the Short-tailed Shearwaters, the 
White-faced Storm-petrels have a period of pre-visitation to clean 
out burrows.and prepare for the forthcoming breeding season - I 

had not realised that before. 


On the previous day, an owl was flushed from the island, and 
judging by the description, it was a Barn Owl (Tyto alba) - and 
this the probably suspect of predation. In the time available, I 
made a quick check for roosts for the owl; there are many amongst 
the overgrown shrubberies and fortifications now in a state of 
neglect and desertion (except for a section still in use by the 
Ports and Harbours Department), but there was no trace of the owl. 


I was unable to fit in a further visit to the island until 7th 
November, and a thorough examination of the area revealed no more 
fresh remains of White-faced Storm-petrels, nor was there any trace 
of an owl still roosting there. 


With the previous killings, the birds may have moved out, and it 
now remains to be seen if they will return to breed in their usual 
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Adult Barn Owl —Photograph by Laurie Millar 
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BARN OWLS VISIT OFFSHORE ISLANDS (continued) 


numbers, something like a thousand pair.. Several burrows were 
examined, but no birds were in occupation although their time of 
return must have been close at hand. 


Following this episode, I contacted Mr. Roy Wheeler of the Bird 
Observers Club, and he kindly sent the following information - 
Quoting from the Queensland Ornithological Society's journal "The 
Sunbird", Vol.6 No.2 June 1975, page 48 -. 


"On August 16th 1974, I saw a strange fawn-coloured bird rise from 
the bushes behind our dwelling on One Tree Island (23.31s, 152.06 e). 
I was away from the island for the next five days, but on my return 

a dead White-capped Noddy (Anous minutus) without its head, lying. 
outside our dwelling. That night only one White-capped Noddy roosted 
in an argenta tree behind the dwelling, where previously a dozen of 
them used to roost. Next day a walk around the island produced 

three dead noddies without heads and a dead Reef Heron (Egretta 
sacra) under a tree on the western side of the island. Beside the 
heron was a freshly dead Barn Owl (Tyto alba) lying face down with 
wings outstretched. 


"Kees Hulsman and I found thirteen more dead noddies with heads 
missing. Although no observation of predation by the owl was made 
it was apparent that the Barn Owl had been attacking roosting birds 
on the island, 


"With the death of the owl, the killings of the noddies stopped. The 
Barn Owl has been recorded from Fairfax Island (Booth 1970) but not 
from One Tree Island. (Domm and Recher 1973)." (Author of this 
item - Mrs. J. Chilvers, One Tree Island via Gladstone. Q.) 


Records reveal that the Barn Owl is considered a rare visitor to 
Phillip Island. Sighting dates - Newhaven 19-7-64; Rhyll 9-4-66, 

and Newhaven 2-7-66; Beach-washed dead birds - Smith's Beach 14-7-66; 
and Cape. Woolamai 20-8-66. 


Mr. Bob Warneke of the Fisheries and Wildlife Department reports 
that during his stay on Seal Rocks, July 1966, for the period of his 
visit a Barn Owl visited Seal Rocks and fed on roosting Starlings 
(Sturnus vulgaris) which breed and roost in the rocks there. 


In the "Bird Observer" April 1967, "On August 6th 1966, on a B.0.C. 
bay trip, a dead Barn Owl was seen on a timber structure marking the 
navigable western channel. (The bird was swinging from a crack in 
the timber, being trapped by the leg.) 
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JUNIOR PAGES 


A STUDY ON LADYBIRDS By MICHELLE FRANCIS 


This study was carried out under normal conditions and temperatures 


at time of study. 


Pair of ladybirds found mating on beans in back garden on 7-3-'75. 
The length of the female 8mm and the male was 6mm. 


-3-175 


11-3='75 
12-3-'75 


14-3-' 75 


15-3-'75 


16-3-'75 
17-3-*75 
18-3-'75 
19-3- '75 
21-3-'75 


..23-3-'75 


24-3-'75 


25-3-'75 
26-3-'75 
29-3-'75 


Female laid batch of eggs. There were approximately 20 
eggs in cluster. 

Ladybirds mated again. We were feeding them on-aphid. 
Ladybird laid second batch of eggs. 21 eggs in cluster. 
Eggs are Imm long. First eggs darkening. Eggs are yellow 
in color. 

First eggs of 9-3-'75 hatching. Length of larvae Imm long. 
Female laid more eggs (16 scattered). Laying takes 3 
minutes. First larvae shedding first skin. Length now 
4mm. 

Gave eggs laid 12-3-'75 to Mr. A. Chapman for study and 
photgraphing of life cycle. 

Eggs that hatched 14-3-'75 shed first skin. Now 4mm long. 
More eggs laid. . 
More eggs. laid. | 

More eggs laid. First hatch now 6mm long. 

14-3-'75 eggs hatch. Larvae appear to be feeding off eggs 
for approximately 36 hours. 

Eggs laid 17-3-'75 hatching. 

Larvae hatched 21-3-'75 shed first skin. "Eggs laid 
18-3-'75 hatch. 

Eggs. laid 19-3-'75 hatch. 

Found more eggs. 

Adult ladybird eats eggs and some larvae due to shortage 
of food. Missed feeding one day. Shifted to separate 
case. Ladybird immediately laid 19 eggs. 
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31-3-'75 Batch 17 eggs laid. PASET E 
2-4-'75 9 eggs found:- laying date not known. 
3-4-'75 Further batch 23 eggs laid. Laying takes 5-7 minutes. 
4-4-'75 Eggs laid 26-3-'75 hatch. 
6-4-'75 Eggs of 29-3-'75 hatch. Larvae of 4-4-'75 double size. 
8-4-'75 Batch of 17 eggs laid. Taken for preserving. 
9-4-'75 4-4-'75 hatch start to shed skins. 9 eggs of 2-4-'75 
start to hatch. 
10-4-'75 Found another batch of eggs. 
11-4-'75 Eggs of 31-3-'75 hatching. Hatch of 4-4-'75 now 4mm long 
and about to shed skins. 
13-4-'75 Eggs of 3-4-'75 hatching. Were away for two days. 
17-4-'75 More eggs laid. 
18-4-'75 - Hatching of eggs 10-4-'75. Larvae approximately Imm long. 
Feeding off eggs. 
19/20-4-'75 Larvae shedding skin and eating large numbers of aphid 
about 300-400 per day.. 
23-4-'75 More eggs. (Doesn't she ever stop!) 
26-4-'75 Larvae now full grown approximately 12-15mm long having 
shed skins 5-6 times. 
27-4-'75 Further eggs laid. 
30-4-'75 More eggs time length much longer. Larvae changing color. 
1/2-5-'75 First larvae attaching to leaves and turning to chrysalis. 
9-5-'75 Further larvae/chrysalis activity. 
16-5-'75 Flexing of chrysalis in number cases. 
18-5-'75 First ladybirds hatch to restart cycle. 
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The diary of events above has been prepared by Michelle Francis to 
study the ladybirds. 


It is hoped that other Junior members may be able to write a 
similar story to this one, or like that of Debra Pescott in the 
last issue. 


The idea of keeping these two pages for Juniors is to encourage 
the younger members to write for "Geelong Naturalist". 
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A LAST WORD 
By Trevor Pescott 


The State Government's action in buying Churchill Island off Phillip 
Island should be welcomed by conservationists as a positive step in 
the continuing struggle to set aside an adequate area of public 

land in Victoria for recreation and conservation. 


Although the acquisition may have come at a late stage as far as 
conservation of the island's flora and fauna is concerned, it is 
certainly a case of better late than never. 


And quite reasonably one may argue that until recent years such a | 
purchase would not have been considered a feasible nor a desirable | 
way to spend the State's funds. | 


We have seen in the last few years an improvement in the expenditure 
on conservation, not the least of which was the 4 to 1 grant 
totalling about $57000 at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 


Other State Government action in the purchase of the Tatra lease 

at Mt. Buffalo and in regard to the habitat of the Helmeted Honey- 
eater at Yellingbo are additional credit points to their conservation 
policy; one must, of course, bear in mind the things not done to 
remind us that we have a long way to go to reach a conservation 
utopia. 


Management of Churchill Island is now the key to the future of the 
area, and if the emphasis is towards wildlife conservation and 
towards recreational uses compatible with this, then the conservation 
movement has surely gained another asset. 


TREVOR PESCOTT 
Hon. Editor. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


February 3. ¡General Meeting, Aboriginal Stone Implements. 
Mr. J. McCarthy. 
15 Excursion, Lake Borrie. 
Leaders, Mr. G. Gayner and Mr. T. Pescott. 


March » 2 General Meeting, Galapagos. 
Mr. I. Woodland. 


6-8 Long Week-end Camp-out. W.V.F.N.C.A. 
. (Details Mr. J. Wheeler) | 
21 Excursion, Werribee Gorge. ri 
Leaders, Mr. G. McCarthy and Mr. R. Baldwin. 


April 6 Annual General Meeting, Members' Night. 
10-11 Week-end at Mt. Macedon. 
Leader, Mr. J. Wheeler. 
24-25 Camp-out, Port Fairy (Mutton Bird Banding) 
Leader, Mr. T. Pescott. 


The syllabus of meetings and excursions will be prepared ^ 
on the basis of suggestions made throughout the year by 
Club Members. TIG DNS 


We will have available.at each General Meeting a sheet on 
which members may recommend places to visit and speakers to 
invite. 


- Please make use of the sheet, or contact the Secretary if 
you can suggest syllabus items. 


OFFICE-BEARERS 1975-76 


President: 
Mr. E.G. Errey, 3 Leonard Street, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.2848) 


Vice-President: 
. Wheeler, 72 James Street, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.1200) 


Imm.Past President: 
Mr. J. Hunt, "The Stone Chimney", Paraparap. 3240. 


Hon. Secretary: 
. McCarthy, 26 Fairbrae Avenue, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.1826) 


Hon. Treasurer: 
Mrs. V. Dedman, 69 North Valley Road, Highton. 3216. 
Pe (Phone: 43.2374) 


Hon. Asst. Treasurer: 
Mrs. B. Quirk, 36 Fairview Avenue, Newtown. 3220. 
(Phone: 21.1229) 


Hon. Editor: 
Mr. T.W. Pescott, 4 Victoria Terrace, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.4368) 


Hon. Librarian: 
Mr. G. Gayner, 95 Clarence Street, Geelong West. 3218. 
(Phone: 9.4401) 


Commi ttee: 

Mr. R. Baldwin, 2 Kyle Avenue, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.3763) 

Miss F. Poole, 134 Fitzroy Street, East Geelong. 3219. 
(Phone: 21.1385) 

Mr. D. King, 106 Laura Avenue, Belmont. 3216. 
(Phone: 43.2753) i 

Mr. I. Woodland, 33 Grant Street, Newtown. 3220. 
(Phone: 21.6517) 

Mr. G. Mathison, "Bona Vista", Winchelsea. 
(Phone: Winch. 199) 


Bus Bookings: 
Miss F. Poole 
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